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THE HORSE RESISTED, BUT, ENCOURAGED BY HIS RIDER, HE SPLASHED BOLDLY INTO THE WATER, 


MAX RIVINGTON’S DECISION. 


[A NOVELETTE,] 


CHAPTER L 


, ‘ Mormer, what shall Ido? That stupid goose 
of 3 woman has not sent me a bow to match my 
sash |!” and Madge Vernon stood in the doorway 
of the drawing-room, her light, friazy hair on 
eud, her large blue eyes wide open with dismay. 
_ ‘My dear, what a pity it is you didn’t find 
tt out before !” said Mre. Vernon, laying down her 
work... “It won’t do for you to go into Winchester 
when you aregoing out this evening ; and Benson 
hag as much aa she can manage, altering Mary’s 
"ty I am afraid you will have to do without 
i ° 

Moc in aunt, if you liked!” said a soft 
Voice from the farther end of the room, asa dark 
ban ann Famed Brom the book over which it was 

ing. 
“You know I never like your going about 
alone ; but, still, if Madge wants the ribbon so 








Pckeqoaqpiod perhaps ib will not matter for once, 


‘ake an umbrella, but be sure not to loseit, for 
I really can't afford to get you another. There 
is a train at three o'clock, which you might catch 
if you are quick.” 

“Tl do the same for you, Vera, some day, 
when you are wanting to look your best and can’t 
get the wherewithal to make it possible. [I'll run 
and cut off a tiny piece of the sash, so that you 
may be sure to get the right colour,” and Madge 
flow up the stairs, whilet her cousin waited for a 
few more directions from her aunt. 

It was not raining when Vera Stapylton 
reached Winchester, and she walked up the town 
with a brisk step, in her old garden hat and 
brown ulster. 

She was only seventeen, with a clear com- 
plexion, aud large earnest eyes of a peculiar tawny 
shade of brown, shaded by long black lashes. 

Everyone agreed in saying that she was not 
Soy Mee was a comfort to Mrs. Vernon, who 

ad daughters of her own to establish in the 
world ; but her smile lighted up her amal! serious 
face in a way that was very attractive ; and her 
figure which had been pronounced “ bony and 
lanky,” hada certain willowy grace of its own 





which lent a charm even to that peculiarly dis- 
reputable garment-—a shabby brown ulster. 

Looking neither to the right nor left—which 
her auat had impressed upon her as the right 
thing to do in a town—she soon made her way 
to the principal linendraper’s. 

Producing her fragment of silk, of that curious 
hue known as “electric-blue,” she asked for a 
narrower ribbon to match it ; but after searching 
through every box of ribbon in the shop, they 
told her they had nothing of that colour, but 
would write to London for it if she wished it. 

Declining this offer she crossed the road and 
went to another—with the same fate. 

Shop after shop she went into during the course 
of that winter afternoon ; but the electric blue 
was clearly not to be found in Winchester, 

With good-natured patience’she did her best, 
for she had a great objection to returning without 
it. 

had given her several other commissions 

with which she waa more fortunate, aud she 

came out of Messrs. Broadbridge & Oo,’s with 

her hands full of parcels, to find’ that it was 
raining hard, i 

Instantly she thought of her umbrella and her 
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aunt's injunctions, and Jookedjdown in disniay to 
find that she had not got it. She hurried back 
into the chop in breathless haste, 

“Will you be so good as to give me my um- 
brella, wh ‘ch I must have left on the counter }” 

One of the shopmen immediately. went to look 
for it, an a she hastened after him to point out 
the-exact epot where she had éaty 

it wes nowhere to be seen—as the man sug- 
gested, she must have evidently left it some- 
where elee—~and she returned to the door, 
racking her brains to try and recollect to which 
shop she } had been to last, 

She had visi ted so many that she felt guite 
bewildered, and etood on the step with raised 
nyebrows: looking zat the peltiog rain, # pictare of 
liatrese. 

mitheon’s was sot fer offjand the knew that 
sho had bought Mary's pulle there only ten 
minutes go 

J she ran fast she would not bt overy web; 
and anything wae better than haying to confess 
that she had lost it. 

She darted into the road, but had to stop iu 
the middle to let some carmages pass. As she 
did so she suddenly beeame conscious that she 
was sheltered from ‘the rain, and, looking up in 
surprise, she found that a gentleman, with 
frank, good-humoured face, and broad shoulders, 
was holding an umbrella over her head, 

‘Excuse me!” he raid poli itely 5 “bot I was 
my waiting «ill you « pened yours,” 

*"T have lost mine i’ 

Asdshe blushed like a sudden sunset—con- 
scious that under no circumstances, ebord of peril: 
of death, would her aunt allow her to talk to@ 


stranger, 

“Tost it! Where? In the town?” still 
keeping "7 her side, ag she crogag@d to the other 
pavement 


In one of the shape,” she wal, Vaguely, and 

hurried into Smithson’. , 

Presently she came out with & woe-begone 
ex genricn on her young igce, « ¢ 

Em a bg s tens, in the rain appar> 
er stud r 
chane of Be nasi 
a on the dvor: mont } 


a re 

b fourdjt 
pe, you have to, and Fil 
it,” he #pid ki pectasnonre 
paddle about in the % ‘And yo you at be doing 
me & service, oo I have sdine time on my hands 
before the train starts,” 

She hesitated. The offer seemed too good to 
refuse. But what would her aunt say. 

“TI couldn't trouble. you,” 
abowed that the answer was forced from her 
against her will. 

“Bat you must!” with such a frank smile, as 
waved the words from seeming impertinent. 
*“ There is every reason why I should go instead 
of you. I havean umbrella, and you haven't; 
I'ma man, and you are--a child, -I like going, 
and you don’t. Tell me the shops and your own 
name, a# 1am afraid J shall have to men‘ion who 
the owner of the lost umbrella ‘is, and then sit 
flown on a chair till I come back.” 

She obeyed him, because there was something 
in his manner that compelled obedience ; but 
che felt that she would rather ten times 
be drenched in the rain than have to tell her 
aunt that she had accepted a service from a 
abranger, dark us ed 

It was late, and the growing ness weig 
upon her mind to nd to everything else 
Mrs, Vernon wasyexceedingly particular about Se 
girls being at home before dusk, and admitted of 
no excuses-—~egpecially from her niece. 

She eat very still in the shop—which was nearly 
empty, owing te the wet afterncon—-working her- 
self wp into a pitch of misery, such as an older or 
a more conventional girl would have, thought 
quite ridiculous, 

“ Here I am!” said a. cheery voice, aa the 
stranger came back, aud rubbed his boote ener- 
getically on the 2 ae mat. “Your umbrella is 
nowhere to be found ; but Icame upon this oné 
ip my researches, which ia probably about the 
vame size, and will help to keep you dry,” holding 






"in theg 


Tell an of every 
with a sigh which. 


rushed 





out a da inty little one an 9 & peculiar handle, 





meant to i the gnarled. trunk of a. tree 
with two eat silver equirrels climbing up ib. 

“ Bat ibis not mine!” drawing back stiffiy, 
agheok Ab tas Sn thet he meant to make her a 

tof it. 

“Nol but you won't do it aty harm by uelng 
it as far as the station—if you don’t mind the 
ayy (hr carrying it, “Are you going back by 
the 5.15%” 

“Yes !" starting up ; “ by the very first train 
catch.” 


Tcan : 
“tis late for you to be out alone,” he said, 


gravely, as he opeved the umbrella for ie 

“ Myra. Vernon will think you are lost, Gi 

your parcels, and I will pub them into my 

pockets,” taking possession of them as he spoke. 
“Do you know my aunt i” eagerly, as she stepped 

out into the rain. 

»* I know all your people!” he eaid, with 's 
smile, I knew you when you were a little bit 
of thing. You used to have a predilection for 
sitting on my knee; and now you are afraid of 
walking down an open stréet by my side!” 

She ne . for he seemed to have 
guessed her thoug a 
ixiend, and it’s all 


” Then you are an old 
right !" she said, naivelgy, 

“ Yes, it's all “right,” he repeated, after bend 
“You needn’t be afraid of my 
Saeed Betty you used to Ye mosque 
o 


nd of picking 
«Who ares ea and sh topped ol 
aside pil aairails, and looking up at him 


Tako « care { You must think of jemi 


me, or you will get wet, Curiosity has led: 
a womnsa taka eeoaiel 

“T wish you would tell me your name!” 
» © You have forgotten me, so I shall keep it to 
myself, If you only accepted me ag a friend 
because of my uame it would not be very flatter- 


— 

me a sihaes bedion | except Max 
Ri he wasn't a boy : o peut 
away, wagbe sm. -cxnadl 

© And you cried Pe cv ale ce 

tree in the 

"I did cry a little—there’s x» to be 
ashared was sia with lay-mind I’ 
never do ‘it ag with a Ree 
that she meant it, a c 

“ What never?” 


=n for a ton 1Y-- with: supreme .coa- 
tempt ; “he ien’t worth it.” 
hy, what did Ri do to lose your 
evan ihn whole of hin we with an amused 
smuile. . 
“He married a Frenchwoman, who couldn't 
a word of Euglish, #0 of course he got tired 


“Gould he help it?’ with sudden gravity. 


rege her unless he liked |” 
ees. T scornful m ee 
poppin he bad had agp rine 
i yand go to. America “god 
shook baduloee 


Mg after all, it was the kindest nig _ 
looking away from ber 
food at the rain-covered window, 
t have wanted him to stop.” 

* You don’t know Max, or you wouldn’t say 
sel” with a smile of superior know “Be 
was the t, nicest fellow papa 
always 80, I-an't think how he could ever 
have been so unkind to a woman—when he was 
with us he wouldn't hurt a fly.” 

“And: Evidently 
he disagreed 


; 80 T should like eg till you own me for! .. 


a 


before I tell 
it how could 


” who I am."a" 









: bbe vag a og minutes ont ee 
hice" her teas face with a aieckievous twas 
ie Miiaitine youre not a stranger, thoogh 
et seem 80 5 and sunb won't scold me 
” with childish 
a Mie you # bli on popes May ‘ 
“ For neecans 
ane maarigolog te at ys ran ith bed 
alone.” be hs 
“Poor child! Excuse ma) Yowas for- 
cap, Myo that ees were rather two feet 
igh | added hastily. “I have 


just come 
from he’! haunts of the wild Indians, and Tim 
nothing better than a savage myself. Take care 
of pe op sag aud be og quick as you-can, for 


there's 
She gave an exclamation of horror, and 
orward. He led the way through the 
peop raphy pd sorte ont to the 
et ee ener de giving the 
signal to the by e-driver. tin rad tee 
promptly, and Vera sank 4 
the corner 


ever keen, road, P thonet 
straight nose, end boing mouthapt to’ 
peo as she knew already, into the frankest of 
“Taking notes?” he asked, as hé caught her 
eye, “and trying. to draw on an unresponsive 
memory }” 

“y "don’t remember you at alli” she said, 
candidly, very much ashamed of the blushes that 
dyed her checks, 

“Mortifying to my vanity! ‘Did you never 
have a long-legged boy for your. friend, whora 
you promised to : * aug grew upi” 


bel” with & puszied ee 


= gehen J Dat 1 wit ps 








"We live close to the station,” trying to 
decline it, as he held it out, 
One step or twenty, it does not make much 


difference. I will ask you for it row she acd we 
meet, on condition Sind haved 

rains in between, eee lorn 
vd ha dented bike shthae besarte 

to answer hina. 

She looked vaguel. after it as it steamed slowly 
st in ols ee ECON, 
/| ward, her young teane t 
as she the strangor’s dainty umbrella over 
her shabby hat. / : 

OHAPTER I.» - 
“‘T weven heard anyt yrs gon Sg 


life!’ exclaimed Mrs. ° erfon her usually 
face flushed ‘with wrath. > "Evidently an 
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the Rectory dance. But he won’t speak to me 
in iad 


“ But this ts worse,than anything !’-—in real 
distress. “You ought nob to have gove out in 
that disreputable hat and ulster. Ip makes 
people think so Tittle of you.” 

“T have nothing elze to wear, But if people 
are only going to care for me if I have good 
clothes on my back Lag Bh: think what they 
please. Mary will ‘be wanting this tulle, so 
perhaps I had better take it to'her,” turning to 
leave the room, her lips quivering. 

“Stay, my dear; you bad better give that 
umbrella iato my eharge, and I will ask your 
uncle what we sre to do with it.” 

“TI am to use it whenever it rains!” holding 
it tight.” alt ; 

“ Noneenae, my dear & waa very Inmper- 
tinent of him to suggest such a stig and I 
am surprised af your thinking of accepting « 
present from @ man you meat in the streeta {’ 

“Tt was not & prevent, or I would have thrown 
it back into the train!” with great fndignation. 
“Bat T am to use it till he comes back, and T 
mean to! He saya he kuew me long ago, aud all 
of you,” 

“The men of. the present day will say any- 
thing. Let him éome atid call here if he knows 
us, Why, the impostor wouldn’t even tell you 
his name! Go upstairs, and take off your 
things, and don't let me hear another word about 
him!” 

Vera’ was only tod 
room with her prize ia 

She dried it most careful 


glad to eseape from the 
hand, 
with her towel, 


although che lefh her dripping ulster on’ the |. 


floor, and her hat unnoticed on a chair. 

She was rubbing the small silver squirrels 
with a eof kid when Jane, the’ housemaid, 
looked into the réom, and said Miss Madge 
wanted to see Miss Stapyiton at once. 

Madge was sitting at ber dressing-table with a 
‘loud oe hair hanging over her shoulders, 
and ‘J “up with an eager inquiry after her 
piece of ribbon, as Vera came ic, 

“What an idiotic sort of place Winchester 
is!” she exclaimed, impatiently. ‘You never 
can. get what you want. But it doesn’t much 
matter, for mamma ha§ picked ma sote lo 
white liliee out cf the conservatory, which 
be much better than a bow. Sit down on that 
to oné by thé aids of ‘the table, 
ages adventures, Is it true, 

yomebody was very rude to 
yout” °» . ans 

The colour mounted into Vera's cheeks, 

“Certainly not! Somebody was most kind, 
and kane delighted to see tien again {'* 

“Em "yourself arranging my flowers, 
and tall, me all motit 1," mid Madge, combing 
out her hair. ¢ 

She listened with intense interest till the story 


was e 

“Io is juat like a out of a novel, De- 
pend upon it he- has m that umbrella and 
murdered the owner jnto the bargain, Send it 
back to him at once, Oh! I forget, though—you 
don’t know his address! ‘That's awkward—very 
<r ! Upon my word, I don’s like ite being 

the vo aticat 


chair,” point 


can you be so ridiculous when he says 
Aunt and all of you. And me, 
too, when T was & little girl?” 

“ Of course that’s the way.they-all begin,” with 


Widg shake of the head. “If { were you I 
eS ee to send 
the 


iY that umbrella down to 


“the ‘kiad,” anthy. 





hin we 


Mr, Vernon, @ prosperous solicitor, with s 
ruddy, benevolent countenance—more like a 
country squire than a lawyer--rallied his daugb- 
ters on the conquests they intended to make 
at the ball, and told them to be sure and not 
keep the horsé. waiting any time out in the 
cold, 

“T believe you will meet Sir Philip Went- 
worth’s heir!” he said, rubbing his hands. to- 

her with a glance at his favourite daughter. 

Now, if you could.capture him, Madge, it would 
be doing a good stroke of business,” 

"Tani sure I shan’t try!” with a toss of her 
eurly head. ‘I daresay he is a perfect monster 
of ugliness, Rich men always pay in their locks 
for what they have got in their pockets!” 

“They pay their: bills, which is satisfactory. 
They ssy that he has spent half bis life. in the 
wilds,” le 

“Then he won't be half civilized. I like a 
London .mun—people geb so rough and up- 
interesting in the country.” 

“You shouldn't Bay such things,” said Mrs. 
Vernon, reprovingly.. ‘' The London polish would 
nob stand the wear and tear of private life, and 
an amiable disposition is worth muvh more than 
a dash of easily rubbed-off veneer !” 

" Bad te’ grow in the country much 
more than in town. Here we have auch plenty 
of time to think over our grievances that we 
hayen’t a chance of. forgetting them!” saii 
Madge, with a mischievous look in her eyes. 
* Vera, shall J come and wake you up to tell you 
of all the fun we've had?” 

“ OF course you will. You always do.” 

“But to-night I thought your dreams would 


be too pleasan 

. “Why?” with 4 pretence of not knowing what 

= meant, bub the treacherous colour betrayed 
et : 


does,” said Mrs, Vernon, 

“Perhaps, because L. never have anything 
remarkable to tell,” aud Mary ‘smiled across: at 
her sister, who bounded up from the table with 
# horrified look’ at the clock,;’and hurried of to 


dress, 


® * * * 


Vera. was fast asleep when, exactly at half. 
pasd two, the carriage up fo the door and 
its occupants, having possessed themzelves of 
their bedroom candles, and anewered the sleepy 
tabte Gany oy ical ge here hit Cure 

jade their way ups’ ; but she sat up 
on bebbed har even when the door of her room 
© and in fluttered a radiant being in electric 
‘blie, “with ‘withered {ilies on ber breast and 
wildly dishevelicd hair, and asked with vivid 
interest, 

* Well, Madge?” 

“ Glorions fan! ‘Two or three partners for 
every dance ; and Dare’ was there "—a conscious 
atile hovered round her mouth. ““ He was stand - 
ing # the door when ‘we came in, and literally 
pounced upon mé; but jusb because he was so 
aoxious I wouldn’t let bim have.a single dance 


till the’ eveniag” was half over. He was so 
savage th 

“What # horrid. shame! If I were ‘he, I 
wouldn't speak to i 


“ He ueedn’t he {ites with a toss of 
her head.’ “You-should have stem his face when 
T danced four tires running with ‘the i geri 
block?’ Jt was splendid! Mary said ehe did not 
know what was the matter with tim, and asked 
if he bad just come from a funeral.” ; 

“T wish I had been there,” subsiding under the 


“Why? What good would'you have done?” 

“T would have told’ Dare to pay you out in 
you.c own coin,” ” . 

“ Avd much he,would have cared if you. bad; 

ose, You don’t understand these 
you want s man to like you look at 







i an Sma but say nothing. When 
he is quite ft -ears you can turn your 
upon hi avid he'll only like you all 
edie. & yawn followed this 


y 3 but she had not finished 





sure er ba bier testy wok 


on the edge of the 
**Do you. know,” 





"You bad much better govquietly-to bed, as: 


with another yawn, ‘‘I bave found out all about 
your umbrella? It is just as I said,” 

Up jumped Vera, her large eyes wide open in 2 
moment. 

"Tt was stolen from Miss Hawkshsw’s carriage 
when she was shopping to-day ; and when mamma 
told her of yours, she said she should like.te look 
at it, as hers hed little silver things on the 
haadie, So you see L was.quite right ; he is ap 
impostor and a thief, and we are to luke overthe 
stolen property to the Hawkahaws to-morrow. 
Good-night, or rather good-morning.” 

“It shan't go!” cried Vera, excitedly, “He 
ia no wore a thief than Iam, and [shall keep it 
here, in my own posression, till he comes to ask 
for it.” ‘Chen she flung herself down on the 

illow, and puiled the clothes over her head, ss 
if. to put an end to the conversation. 

" Take care, child, or I shal! really. think yow 
have lost your heart to. the man, Haviag given 
you something to dream of I will take mysalf 
off. I feel so cold--J wish I were in bad,” with a 
shiver, aa she went out of the room, 

Instead of giving her somethiug to cream of 
she had effectually takes away Vora's capacities 
for sleep, and ehe tossed about restlessly, think- 
ing of the stranger’s kind eyes, and the vrabreila 
which he had entrusated.to her charge. Nothing 
on earth should induce her to part with it! 


meee 


CHAPTER UT. 


"Tr cou like to take me, aunt, [ will go to Mrs. 
Hawksbaw’'s myself, snd hear from her own if 
an exact deacription of ber lost umbrelis,” satd 
Vera, firmly, though her, heart was beating fast, 
and her lips quivered ; “but. I will never let this 
one g° unless she can swear that it is hers, for I 
could ateke my head that it wasn’t,” 

‘' What “an expression! stake your head ! 
just sa if you had been a Califoraian gambler,” 
exclaimed Mrs, Vernon, with uplifted hands. 

* She is suiting leerself for her friend from tae 
wilde,'’ aaid Madge, miachievously. 

* Hush ! thie isno laughing matter... Vera, I 
am quite, ashamed of you for your obstinacy. 
Why you should pot trust. your umbrolla to 
me [ cannot conceive ; bub as you seem co have 
B& prejudice against it I will take you to the Hall 
myself. The carriage will be round at three 
o-clock, and take care to make yourself as prosent- 
able as you can,” with a heavy sigh, as if ahe did 
not think the effect would be atriking, 

Vera left the room ; her passions had been up 
io boiling-point during the whole interview, and 
ib. wae with. the utmost .dificulty that she bad 
been able to keep from an exp!osion, 

.. Beesuse somebody had actually gone out of 
the way to doa kindness:to the lonely uncared- 
for git he was to be dubbed a thief and an 
edventurar, as if nobody else could think of he: 
but some outcast from society ! 

It was always the way—everything she prized 
was scoffed afi—every. idol she raised to. herself 
out of the most promising materials that came to 
hand was thrown down and shattered to pieces. 

Thivking over her pangs aad disappointments, 
with unusual bitterness, she burst into a floed of 
tears, jusi as the luncheon-bell rang. 

Recdllecting, with gsm that ag ought . 
put in an a mee, eke ran to the class, an 
80 Rsoseanell tap doleta! visage, 

At was quite impossible to go down and meet 
the Lepubuirerinnces which. would be eure to be 
fired at her, so she resigued,henseli,.to..go. with- 
out-—nob a pleasant alternative to 4 young and 
healthy digestion, 

‘Time passed on ; the reab o! 
heard assembling, 

., Foramy, Jem-and. little Alice came running 
down the paseage—shouting-and laughingas: they 
esd, tetoeed be the gentle rustle of Mra, Ver- 
non'a silk dress, . 

* After about half.an hour, duting which tim: 

she did the best she could fo disigure herzelf, she 
began to forget her sorrows and remember her 
hunger ; but pride had to suffer pain, as it always 
will do so long as this world lasts. 

Great was her relief when, a little later, the 


the family’ were 





unmistakable jingle of a tray against her door 
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showed that, although she was in disgrace, no 
one exactly wished to starve her. 

She opened her door quickly, and there stood 
her little cousin Jemmy, with her luncheon 
earried on his aturdy arms. 

'' My goodness! how you have been blubber- 
ing |!” he exclaimed, with the frankness of child- 
hood, as he gave up the tray, “ Mother says you 
are to be sure and get ready for the carriage.’ 

Having delivered his message he quickly van- 
ished, and Vera, having digested her tears, began 
slowly to do the same by her luncheon. 


» * ~ a * 


The Hall was considered one of the finest 
plices in Blankshire, and the Hawshaws were even 
prouder of their genealogical tree than of the 
beautiful avenue of elm-trees which swept in a 
grand wave up to the front of the house, 

Vera,” said Mrs. Vernon gravely, “I don’t 
suppoee you want to be taken for a scolded child, 
With your red eyes and swollen lids you will only 
be laughed at, so I will teil Mrs. Hawkshaw that 
I took the liberty to send you for a walk in the 
grounds, as you had had no exercise to-day,” 

‘But this?” looking down at the umbrella. 
Was she to resign it after all without a struggle t 

“That you can give me!” holding out her 
hand for it. “T shall simply tell Miss Hawshaw 
that you fouad it in Winchester, without going 
imto particulars, and J promise you that she 
shall not have it unless she can say it is hers. 
Here we are, 80 not another word. The fresh air 
will take away the traces of your tears ; and if 
we stay to tea I will have you sent for,” 

There was nothing to be done but submit. By 
her own foolish weakness she had made it impos- 
sible for her to carry her point; for, careless as 
she profeased to be of the opinion of the world, 
yet ehe felt she could nob enter the solemn 
lrawing-roora of the Hall with red eyes, 

Very disconsolately she walked about the 
grounds, her best clothes having apparently 
been put on for the benefit of the trees and 
bushes. 

Her dark-brown, close-fitting dreas and jacket, 
with the dark toque at he top of her dark curls, 
were especially becoming to her, and s knot of 
yellow cbrysanthemums in her button-hole gave 
the required touch of colour to enliven the whole, 

There is nothing particularly abtractive in 
the nicest garden in November. The flowers 
are few and far between, and the walks are 
generally damp. A “ constitutional ” 
the snails and slugs is consequently the reverse 
of cheerful, 

Vera Stapylton was a girl who could not bear 
the semblance of restraint, although she would 
have done most willing service to any one who 
had taken the trouble to win her wilful heart, 
The stiff walks round the diamond-shaped beds 
in the flower-garden seemed to fetter he. spirit, 
and, with a quick look ever her shoulder to see if 
any one were about, she opened a gate into the 
park, aud ran like a child set free over the long, 
wet grasa to the side of the brook. Every scrap 
of polish was immediately washed off her boots, 
but she did not think of them in her eager 
admiration of the wooded glex, into which she 
had made her way. 

At her feet ran the gurgling waters, splash- 
ing, in playful fury, over large slate-coloured 
ooulders, which tried to arrest their progress. 
They were spanned by a grey, stone bridge, 
with a single arch, from which hung long wreaths 
of ivy, ag if anxious to dip their shining leaves in 
the stream, On the other side a bank of fir 
trees rose against the wintry sky, !coking like an 
army of shadows lying in wait for the setting of 
the sun, 

Vera had just conceived a passion for carving ; 
and one particular trail of ivy, hanging from the 
bridge, attracted her eye, as the very thing she 
wanted to copy for the frame of a picture. 
With no thought for possibie damage to her 
Sunday dress, or for the aunt who might be 
wishing to return home without delay, she 
resolved to get it if she could. She put her 
small foot into a crevice of the stone-work, and 
hoisted herself up, till she looked like a mon- 
strous bumble-bee stuck on the side of 
the bridge. Slowly and very carefully she felt 


amongst | 








her way from one narrow ledge to another till 
she heard the waters under her feet, and kuew 
that she must almost have reached the piece with 
the pointed leaves which she especially coveted. 
The ivy above her head nearly knocked her hat 
off, and obstructed her sight, so she could only 
go by touch and hearing. 

With great caution ehe loosened one hand from 
the stem to which she wae clinging, and stretched 
it out to reach the spray. She touched it but 
could not break it. It seemed absurd to go 
back, after 80 much trouble, without getting it— 
it would be as bad as that tiresome piece of 
ribbon the other day-~and she could not bear to 
be beaten, be the diificulty however great. 
Standing on the tip of her right foot she 
stretched forward, and vit the stalk in two with 
her small white teeth. 

Then she tried to regain her balance, but her 
foot slipped from the narrow ledge, and the next 
moment she was hanging over the angry stream, 
her life depending on the stem of ivy to which 
she was clinging nob giving way before help 
came, or her arms failed to have the power of 
sustaining the weight of her body. 

She tried to scream, but her voice seemed 
choked. “ Heaven have mercy!” was the only 
prayer she could think of asa whole bewildering 
rush of thoughts passed like » flash of lightning 
through her mind. 

She had been so wicked, wilful, and passionate. 
And now Eternity was near. Death was waiting 
for her with open arms, and she was not ready 
to go. The pain in the muscles of her arms 
grew intense, a cold dew gathered on her fore- 
head, the splash of the waters seemed to rise 
higher and higher, as if they were in such a 
hurry for their prey, that they had raised their 
waves to clutch her. Her lips were parted, her 
head throwa back, her face already white as 
death. A dimness had come like a mist before 
her eyes. The power of struggling seemed to 
have gone from her ; her fio were numb and 
only mechanically retained their hold. 

A shout from the bank told her that help was 
near, when she thought it would never come. “A 
gentleman riding along the bridle-path on the 
bank had caught sight of the girl's figure hanging 
from the centre of the bridge, 

Amazed to see anyone in such a position he 
realised the danger at once, and spurred his horse 
into the stream. 

The horse resisted, but, encouraged by his 
rider, he splashed boldly into the water ‘and 
brought his master almost under the bridge. 

Grasping the reins with his left hand, as he 
steadied himeelf with the right, he stood up in 
the saddle like a circus-rider, and grasped the 
pendant form rouad the waist. 

Vera’s hands relaxed their hold. She fell 
back involuntarily into his arms, the horse 
plunged forward, aud precipitated both saved 
and «:.viour into the seething waters, 

Neither uttered a cry, but sank without a 
sound, the stream closing instantly over their 
heada, 3 

The man was still holding on to the bridle of 
his horse—the gir) bad a piece of ivy clutched 
tight in her hand. 

There was no one to see—no one to help. 
The sun had set, and the shadows had crept out 
of the firwood, and darkened gleamy stream and 
dewy uplands. 

Breathing hard like a gallant St. Bernard, the 
man struggled on to the bank, about a hundred 
yards lower down, with the girl’s dripping form 
in bis arme, 

He laid her gently down on the withered ferns, 
then turned to give a hand to his brave horse, 
who was trying to gain a foothold on the broken 
earth, but could not manage it without his 
master’s help, 

Having established his favourite safely on 
terra firma, and thrown the bridle hastily over a 
post, he knelt down by Vera’s side, and gently 
raised her head. 

A pitiful smile crossed his face, 

* Poor child,” he muttered, “Iam glad I was 
in time.” 

Then finding that she remained perfectly 
motionless, with the dark lashes glued to the 
colourless cheeks, he.took her up in his arms, 





and made his way towards the distant lights 
of the Hall with rapid atrides. 

Water was dripping from every one of his 
garments as well as from Vera's; but, neverthe- 
lese, with the easy air of one who was not accus- 
tomed to give an account of his actions, he 
walked straight into the cheerful morning-room, 
where Mrs. and Mise Hawkehaw ard their friend 
were quietly enjoying a cup of tea, and placing 
his damp burden on the nearest sofa said 
com posedly,— a 

“Excuse my unceremonious entry, bub I 
found this young lady in the water, so I thought 
I had better bring her in. I can’t bring her to, 
but perhaps you ean !” 

Mrs. Vernon started up with a cry. Mrs, 
Hawkshaw exclaimed,— 

“ Good Heavens! Sir Piers, is she drowned ?”’ 
whilst Miss Hawkshaw looked at him instead of 
Vi 


era. 

“You have been almost drowned yourself, 
though you don’t say so.” 

“Tam accustomed to ft,” with a careless shrug 
of his shoulders. 

*©Oh | my poor child, speak to me!” and Mrs, 
Vernon knelt down by the sofa sobbing hysteri- 
cally. “ She’s dead! she’s dead! and what will 
her father say to me?” 

Mrs. and Misa Hawkshaw ran out of the room 
to fetch brandy and other restoratives, whilat 
Sir Piers, stooping down gently, detached 
the crushed brown toque from the dropping 
curls. . 

“See, she is moving already! You mustn’t 
frighten her when she first wakes up. Just go 
outside the door, and leave her to me till you are 
calmer.” 

Remonstrating faintly, Mrs. Vernon obeyed 
him like a child, for there was something in the 
baronet’s manner which few women could with- 
stand. 

When he was left alone with Vera he knelt 
down by her side, and, looking compassionately 
into the poor pale face, eaid softly, — 

“Vera, you havn't forgotten me ?”’ 

Slowly the dark ‘eyes opened, and looked 
wonderingly into his, 

“Don’t believe what they tell you!” he 
whispered, hurriedly. “It was Max who saved 

ou!” 
r As the others came in he hastily rove to his 
feet. 

“There is no further cause for alarm. Put her 
between some warm blankets as soon as you cap. 
T must be off to look after my horse.” 

“But you will catch your death of cold! 
shan’t we send for it?” 

“Thanks! a quick ride home will do me all 
the good in the world,” and with a comprehen- 
sive bow he left the room. 


CHAPTER IV, 


“Wuerr's Max?” were the first words 
uttered by Vera rin ob gs: as she opened her 
large eyes, and leoked wistfully round the 
handsomely-furnished room, as if in search of 
some one whom she had fondly expected to see. 

“Max, my dear?” exclaimed her aunt, in 
bewilderment. “There is nobody of that name 
here.” 

“ Max saved me!" she said, persistently, etil! 
looking as if she thought her old friend was 
lurking behind her aunt’s back. 

“The only Max I know of ”-explanatorily to 
Mrs. Hawkshaw--“is Max Rivington, and ! 
haven’t heard of him for I don’t know how mapy 
years, What could have put it into her head I 
can’t think.” 

“T saw his eyes~-such kind eyes ~~ always 
were; and I heard his voice. He said ‘Max 
saved you !’ and then he went. But he'll come 
again, woa’t he !”—anxiously, as she let her head 
fall. back on the sofa. 

Yes! dear; he will come again!” said Mrs. 
Hawkshaw, kindly, ready to affirm anything that 
was most comforting. ‘But now, if you think 
you can manage to stand, we will take you 
upsteirs toa room that has been te Fs for 
you, and have these wet things removed.” 
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“ Am I to stay here?” with a frightened look 
at her aund. 
“Yes! dear. Mrs, Hawkehaw thinks it 


would be better for you than driving home. 

As soon as I have seen you safely in bed I 

must hurry back, or your uncle will think I am 

lost !” 

Staggering a little, Vera rose to her feet, and, 
holding tight on to Miss Hawkshaw’s arm, con- 
trived to get as far as the door, 

When there she stopped, and locking over 
her shoulder at her aunt, asked,—— 

Where is my umbrella ?” 

‘The question made them all laugh. It seemed 
so ridiculous: that any one just rescued from 
death should think of such an ordinary, prosaic 
detail of an umbrella. 

“Tt is quite safe!” said her supporter, with 
smile. “And I can lay no claim to it. Mine 
had little silver mice, not equirrels, and was not 
such thick silk, Mother, orang, oF ha had better 
bring it up with us to ease Mise Stapylton’s 
mind.” 

Mrs. Hawkshaw did as she was bid, and the 
umbrella was laid at the foot of the bed 

“T will send for her things early to-morrow 
morniag ; and if she is not quite herself I shal! 
ask Dr. Chinnery to look in, so you can make 
yourself «juite easy.” 

“ You are very kind, but I don’t like to trouble 
you,” said Mrs, Vernon, her mind flying directly 
to the unsatisfactory state ot her niece’s 
robe. If the brown dress were hors de combat 
she was really afraid that there was nothing 
respectable to take its place. Perhaps Mary 
would be able to manage something ; she was 
the general referee in all matters of difficulty, 

“ After all,” said Mre, Hawkshaw, who guessed 
what was troubling Mrs. Vernon’s mind, “ we 
have everything she can want here, so I don’t 
see why we should send over to you. And if her 
own Gress is spoilt Kate ie just about the 
a height, could easily lend her one of 

ers,” 

The solicitor’s wife gave a sigh of relief and 
expressed her gratitude. 

“ How she fell into the river I can't imagine, 
but : bars did see such a child for getting into 
miechlef |” 

“Hush! not a word of that,” with a kindly 
smile at the invalid, whose sensitive face had 
flushed ab the remark, “ Leave her to me for a 
few days, and Tlisend her back, please Heaven, 
as well and strong as ever.” ; 

_ Vera's father, Colonel Stapylton, of the Royal 
Engineers, now far away in India, had once been 
the idol of Mrs, Hawkshaw’s heart ; and though 
they had parted by a foolish quarrel, and each 
had married some one else, yet she still retained 
a tender feeling for his daughter, whose soft dark 
eyes reminded her of the days of her youth. 

It was some time before Vera recovered from 
the effects of her accident, and day after day she 
was content to lie in utter idleness on the aofa in 
the li , with a book or a piece of work on 
her lap, her thoughts roaming far and wide over 
the vast field of a girl’s imagination. 

Her cousins been over once, full of curi- 
oaity about her second adventure, bus they could 
elicit nothing from her except that when she was 
hanging from the bridge, like a dancer depend- 
bg from the tight-rope, she dropped, as she 
thought, inte the hungry waters, and was caught 
10 somebody's arms, 

Then there was a sudden fall, and she knew 
nothing exeepb that the cold stream closed over 
her head, 

When she woke up a man was by her side who 
had Max Rivington’s eyes, and yet he was like 
the stranger who protected herin the rain. He 
told her that Max had saved her, but nobody 
else would believe it. 

“T should think not,” said Madge, 


prom ptly. 


“It is all over the place that Mrs. Vernon’s niece 
tried to drown herself, but was saved by Sir Piers 
Wentworth.” , 
The colour rtished fnto Vera's cheeks. 
I wish they would not be #0 foolish. But, 
Maige”—in a low voice—“how about Mr, 
Greville 


soamJ. Oh, Vera, I wanted you so the other | 
day. I thought perhaps you would have told 
him that’I don’t care a rap for ‘the barber's 
block.’ Just because I danced with Clement 
Sharp four times running—he—he—made up his 
mind that I'm going to marry him.” 

There were tears in the blue eyes, though she | 
brushed them away hastily, and began to hum a | 


e. ; 
“Send him over here with a skein of silk ora 


“He never comes near me or I would; but he 
tells Mary that he ia coming to inquire after you, 
so perhaps you will see him before I shall. 
Mamma has been cross as two pins. I’m sure I 
don’t know why. But ta-ta~-there’s Mary calling 
me, so I must be off.” 

The next morning Vera was feeling very weak 
and fit for nothing as she lay ou the sofa, 

Mrs. Hawkshaw and her daughter had driven 
into Winchester to do some shopping, promising 
to return in time for luncheon. 

The was overcast 38 with a promise of snow, 
bub the fire sent a cheerful light over the chairs 
and writing-tables and the long rows of bright 
bindings in the bookshelves, 

Weaknese made her low-spirited, and she began 
to think over her life as most unsatisfactory, 

What good did she do on earth? Her father, 
away in India, forgot her so completely that he 
could not even remember to send her sufficient 
money to supply her with proper clothing, or to 
provide for a decent education. 

Any extra had to be furnished out of her aunt’s 
puree ; and Vera from early youth had been made 
te understand that she had only been taken in 
as a favour, and retained in that wel)-filled house- 
hold out of charity, 
Her mother died long years ago, and nobody 
seemed to want her child. 
The part of Cinderella is 4 dreary part to play 
if the fairy godmother forgets to make her ap- 
pearance on the scene, 

There wae « tap at the door, and a form that 
she recognised at once as “the stranger's” ap- 
pearéd on the threshold. 

"Mrs. and Miss Hawkshaw are out, but I was 
told that I should find you in the library. Send 
me away if you don’t want me,” 

“Ido want you!” eagerly, dropping her feet 
to the ground, 

He came in and shut the door after him. 

Te it true that you are Sir Piers Wentworth ?” 
her large eyes fixed upon his face. 

Put up your feet agaio or I will not answer 
you. I did not come to disturb you.” 

He waited till she bad obeyed him, then drew 
a low chair towards the sofa, in such a posi- 
tion that he could study every change in her 


face. 

“ Bat is it true?” 

“They call me Sir Piers,” he eaid, carelessly, 
since T inherited the old man’s fortune; but 
you may call me by any other name you like.” 

" And is it true that it was not you that saved 
me but Max Rivington ?” 

He stroked his silky beard thoughtfully. ‘ Who 
told you so?” 

“T cannot tell, I was so confused,” raising her 
hand to her forehead, “ Part of his face seemed 
yours, and the eyes his.” 

"Strange! Ib could nob be two men rolled 
into one. But was it the thought of Max that 
brought those tears to your eyes which I saw on 


thing against her. And grown-up men don’t care 
for a girl like me-——~” 

“Don’t they?” with » smile, 
thought they might, 

“ Max Rivington ‘s a grown-up man, and i can 
tell you that his first thought on coming to Eng» 
land was to find out the little girl who had 
promized to be his wife." 

A amile played round her lips that :aade hes 
look positively pretty, but it passed away like 
en April gleam, and the eyes resumed their 
sadness. 

“ His French wife-—has he brought her with 
him }” 

“No, he has left her behind in ber grave }””, 
looking at the fire with a frown of pain. 

“She’s dead!” starting up, with wide oper 
eyes. ‘Poor thing, she has lost him after all-- 
perhaps he was sorry when too late.” 

“Sorry for what!” and his voice sounded - 
unusually harsh. " He was more sinned against 
than sinning.” 

“But he left her ali alone—and that was 
dreadful.” 


“J should have 


t 


“ Not dreadful at all, if you knew the truth. I 
tell you marriage may be worse than death itself,’ 
but he broke off abruptly. ‘You will know for 
eet some day, and perhaps mayn’t find it a 

aradise,” 

She shook her head. 

* But you promised to marry Max!” 

“He broke his promise—of course it was ai} 
nonsense—and it did not matter in the least, 
but I feel that I shall never marry anyore 
else.” 

I will tell him so!” his blue eyes shining 
with amusement. 

No, tell him that it was good of him to save 
rae, but I wish he hadn't done it.” 

“T couldn’t take such a message ae that. You 
weren’t as doleful as this the other day in the 
| rain,” looking at her as if he would read the 
reason for the change in her expression. ‘ Do 
you feel ill, or what is it?” 

* Nob ill exactly,” with a sigh, “ but so tired, 
as if T never should feel rested again.” 

"That is the effect of the shock ; you will 
recover from it soon, is there anything you can 
think of that would act as a tonic?” 

“The sight of some real old friend-~who once 
was fond of me,” with a wistfui glance into the 
blaze. 

“Such as Max, for instance? I am an old 
friend, Vera; won't I do instead?” And 
getting up from his chair, he took her slender 
hand in his, and kneeling down, looked straight 
into her troubled face. 

She met his eyes once, then turned away with 
a vivid, overpowering blush. She would have 
given anything at the moment to be miles and 
miles away. 

‘I knew you years ago,” he went on in that 
full, rich voice which seemed to wake some 
chord of memory in her throbbing heart, “FF 
was as fond of you as I could be. You have for- 
gotten me, but I remembered you wherever I 
went; and whatever I did your childish face 
seemed a smal! stay to beckon me home when f 

was sick at heart, deceived—betrayed. I thought, 

like you, it would be pleasant to die, and ges 
out of the wonders and bothers that pursued me ; 

but I remembered a pure-hearted little child 

who would be sure to cry for me when I was 
gone, and I hadn’t the heart to doit.” His arm 

stole round her trembling figure, his handsome 








your lashes as I came in {” 

She turned away, blushing. 

" Not Max elone—but sverything.” 

“ Tel] me something—évery thing is vague.” 

“ As you seem to know everything, you must 
know that it isn’t the pleasantest thing in the 
world to be conscious that nobody wants you,” 
and the tears came again, but she dashed them 
impatiently away. 

“ Nobody !--not even your father!” 

" Papa has his profession, and cares for nothing 
else !"” 

“ Your aunt *”’ 

“She has her children and her husband, and 
they are quite enough for her.” 

“Surely you have some friends ?” compassion 





“Oh, poor old Dare! I think be’s goitig off 
Australia, He’s very much in the dumps, and 


tw 


in his voice and e 


face bent close to her, ‘ You like me, surely, as 
well as Max ? and I will] be your friend instead of 
him, Let us seal the compact,” and he touched 
her hand with his lips, 

Desperately indignant, with crimson cheeke 
and sparkling syes, she pushed him away. 
*No—no—no! I'll never like you. |! wish— 
I wish to Heaven I had never seen you!” and 
nearly maddened by conflicting emotions which 
she did not understand, she covered her face witlz. 
her shaky fingers, 

“ Don’t be alarmed, I’m going. I thought you: 
would be glad of a friend.” And he stoud up, 
straight and tall before her as a pine. “ The 
next time I meet you jumping from a bridge FE 
will try to remember to leave you aloue.” Then 





yes, 
“Tf ever I have a friend there is always some- é 


he strode towards the door, casting a fishing 
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look from his indignant. eyes, which seemed to 
ecorch her as it fell, 

“Th was Mex who sayed mo—not you!” she 
ied out, in eelf-defence. 

4 “i wasli Oo you think 1 would tell you a 

Qal come back!" overcome by a stinging 
sense of ingratitude; ‘come back, and let me 
thank you.” 

“You have done that once ipo often already, 
Good moraing, Miss Stapylton. I can at least 
please you by taking care that you shall not see 
me again,” and with a low bow he turned: to 
ivave the room. 

She scrambled to her feeb, anc 
bands like a child, 

“Don't got” she said, faily, and hung her 
He stood still with his hand on. the handle of 
the door. 

Why did you say you wished you: had never 


beld out her 


Her ead bent still lower. 

“Because Max was away—and J thought you 
seomed to wish me make me like you best.’’ 

Then he came towards her with # smite, 

‘You thought me a disloyal friend {” 

She nodded as she aat dowa on the sofa, 

“* You have forgiven him for his marriage ¢”’ 

‘I was not angry at his marriage, and you say 
thore ware reasons why it was best that he should 
leave ber!" 

Again a shadow crossed hia face. 

“ We will not talk of Ghat! Shall we agree to 
thia} 
hia absence, and then at the ead of a year I shall 
bring him fo you,” 

“ A gear is & long time.” 

By that time you will have grown out of 
child ote a woman, You will have finished your 
leagons. Your mind will be stored with ail sorts 
af knowledge. . You will have mixed in such 
aeciaty as there ia, and you will be able to test the 
lifarence betwen uew friends and old.” 

“I shall nos need to do ‘that, and Max, will 
have forgotten me.” 

A wadden smile lightened up the gravity of 
hia face, 

"Tf he should, I will remind him; but remem- 
ber that you must on no account marry. befere 
the yeer is out,’ 


1 am to be your friend and adviser during | 





“Marry |" drawing back as if there waa a 
atiog in the mere thought.of it. . “I will never 
bave » husband—but I always want a friend.” 

“So long as I live you shail not be without 
one |’ very gravely, as if his whole heart were 
in the worda. 

She looked up at him, ber eyes shining, 

You are better to me than I dezcrve.” 

‘Yes; you would always dispense with me if 
you could—even in the rain—or the river,’ 

‘ Ahi theumbrella ! .I had forgotten it.” 

‘'T shall leave it with you for a year, to remind 
you of your promise,” 

{ ebali not even be, asked to, break it. You 
seam to forget what I am,” she breke out passicn- 
ately, as if the conversation seemed like a mockery 
of her real position. 1 
waif and stray, who has no hole ready or appro- 
priate for her in the world but.a grave!” 

" You sre talking nonsense |” he said hastily. 

' A generous, aneeliish, loving pature like yours 
wh Wor 
you won't believe me I shall punish you |” 

Then be left her. 


CHAPTER Y. 

Maus, Hawkshaw would notict Vera Stapylton 
go back to the Vernons till after a small cance 
which was te be given ab the Hall on Christmas 
ave 

She was quite content to stay, but her aunt 
made mavy remonstrances for. conscience’ se: ke 


aud it was at last agreed thai: she should pursue | 


her atudies with a very clever young lady, Briu- 
{sia Schmidt, who was governess to Emily 
iawkshaw, the youngest daughter, 

; Many complaints had been made at. Wether, 


atone House.of Miss Stapy)tou’s inattention and 
want of interest, but a sudcea change had come | enough return for the life he saved.” 





“A plain, poverty-stricken | 





u far more than a balance at the bank. If | way of the drawing-room, which bad boen cleared 


} 


cover the refractory pupil, and sho was so anxious 


a mis = 


to work with uniagging 
Hawkshaw was afraid « 
recovered health, 

Somstimes Sir Piers- would leok in; and in s 
half-pisyful fashion some scientific prod- 
lem from his own intimate acquaintance with 
the secrets of nature; or he’ would offer to read 
a German play with her, merely to revive his 
recollections of Schiller. 

Under such tuition it waa no wonder that the 
girl's hitherto neglected. intellect should make 
gread strides, 

It. was so new and. delightful to ber to be 
watched with res! interest, and not simply out of 
a sense of duty, that she did mot care how bard 
she worked to win 3 word of praise, 

Max Rivington was devoted to music, and she 
sat day after day in the twilight playing soft 
Gernias melodies, such as Sir Piers assured her 
he liked best, yf 

She loved to imagine ‘that be was listening to 
ber from some spot faraway, There was some- 
thing infinitely pathetic: in ‘the ‘girl's’ silent 
struggle after an unuforgottem friendship, 

Everything was done and thought of with the 
idea of pleasing Max when he should come back 
to find the ¢hild he was eo fond of grown up inte 
4 girl, ready to sympathise with him ia all his 
taetes. 

Day by day Vera improved, nod only ia mind 
but ap ‘ 

There was some gubtle charm in the lamiaous 
dark eyed, in the ever-changeful smile, which 
made Six Piers Wentworth, a8 Kate Hawkshaw 
noticed with a sigh, often stay on when he meant 
bo say good-bye, ‘ 

Vera had another visitor, Mr. Dare Grenville, 
who came to inquire after her health, and stayed 
to confide to her his sorrows, 

He was a maniy-looking young fellow, with 
flashing black eyes, and’ a sensitive-mouth. He 
had fallen in love with Madge Vernon at a picnic 
two years 260, and ‘the wilful little coquette had 
taken a pleasure in t him ever since: 
Vera’s advice was that he should pretend uot to 


care, 

“Easy enough, Miss Sbtapylton, when your 
heart's nob fo fa he watd, disconaolately ; “but 
the bother of it is; it drives me mad to see her 
going on with an empty-headed fop like Clement 
Sharp.” 

“Prefend to’ like it, and she ts sure to come 
round,” said Vers, sapiently, ‘You don’t’ know 
Madge as well as Ido, If she sees you ae 
with someone else on ‘Christmas Eve she 
be desperately in love with you’ before’ ‘the 
evening is over, and you might make it up after 
aupper,” : ? 

“By Jove! Ill try,” his face lighting up; 
“and if it all comes right, there’s nothing on 
earth that won't do for you.” 

After this he took up his hat and went; and 
Vera looked forward to ’‘e: party. pome 
excitement, anxious to see i wo teally 
have the resolution to er ao vice, 

When Christmas “Eve actually arrived Vera 
wes go busy Belping the Miss, Hawkshawe with 
the necessary decorations for the festive occasion 
that she almost forgot Dare Grenville and his 
sorrows till she saw him. standing in the door- 


industry that Mrs. 
e would iajureher new!y- 


out ready for the dancing, ia an irreproachable 
white tle, with, & woe-begone expression on his 
face. ; 

He came towards her directly he caught her 
eye, and begged th: honour of the first. dance. 
Madge, who was standing .close by, colomred 
deeply ae she heard the request, and instantly 
engaged herself to Mr. Sharp. 

Before Vera. could answer Sir Piers Went- 
worth looked Grenville straight in the face with 
a good-humoured smile, 

* Mine ; you must fix on another.” 

“ Not really | Miss Stapylton, is this true?” 

“By oll the laws of salvage .The. firet is 


Miss Stapylion . acknowledge the 


claim ?” 





“How can I help it? A, dance is a poor 


“Ah! L forgot. ‘Then give me another,” 
putting his name down for the second, . .~ 
“7 forget nothing when it fs for my own 
advantege,” and Sir Piers led his blushing partner 
awny. 

 Humph | Ts that a case$” queried Clement 
Sharp, with a glance at their retreating figures. 

4A case} Ko. How can you be so ridiculous? 
That is only Vera Stapylton. The mag is the 
new owner of Wile Nal 
“If he means nothing he shouldn't look at her 
like that.” oF te 
* Ave you eo very careful?” looking up xi him 
coquettishly. ' ae 

“As careful sg an.old woman whea T’m, not 
talking to.you.” ; 

i Whe a then?” innocently regarding her 
face,”’ i 
“Because my eyes won't say half as much 
The music haa begun—so: why 


watched her. niece with wouder 
and jealousy, She bad always regarded her as 
a lanky, over-growa. girl, with mo pretensions 
to good looks, and. now. without any warning 
the ugly duckling had . turped ee a. swan. 
Animation. leat, nsw. beauty fo a pra had 
ever had an.fyterest of its own, and. freshly- 
gained assuratce gave a corte Brace to ber 
movements, ‘The perfect shape of her head. and 


neck was shown of by the way io which Mrs, 
Hawkshaw had insisted upon her . hair 


up in, short curls, ending 12.4 care- 
fly acaoged fringe on her , broad forehead, 
\dithe sivgie red camellia nestlin aiage 
its, clusters was especially bego ‘ er 
dresa was. simplicity itself, axd not to be co 
pared in splendour with that of Madge ; but 
yet Mra, -Vernon looked away from * the beauty 
of the family” with » feeling of dissatisfaction 
as Vera passed by... . Ane ihe" 
“Woo ia that pretty little oe et the red 
flower? Do iatrodace me if you know her | 
Mrs, Vernon bit her lip, for the Mr. 


Franels, Pearson, was the son. of a millioi y AOE 
Mary was standicg by herside without» prtae 


Sho iamy niece, Miss Stapyltom, Of o0 

ill present if you wieh it; bub this is her 
first © gh the world, and I aim afeaid you 
will find her very young.” 4 


“So much the better! Everyone in. tape 
days is ten years older,thad he r fai it. will 
be a comfort to find apyone who is ate 
juvenile,” agp : 

The introductioa, was speedily a 
Pearson wrote his name on the 041) Bb 
he R geo oF re? Vera's card, - ee hag om 
and was tole agreeable ; but she was g-s: 
to shake him of haan Dare came to dadat Het for 
his partner. r 

Tt is no good, Miss Stapyltoa,” shaking his 






head, dolofully,. as they sat ther in a quiet 
penn of the conservatory et have only. suc- 
etbdéd ia making her hate,me, and I like 


to cut my Logpicse" vit & grim awile, “ only it 
would make such a mesa!” : 

“Tyon"t do that just ‘oh. J think it looks moat 
promising. She has danced ‘with him ao often 
that she must be sick to death of him.” 

* Often ! of course she has! A dozen, times at 
the very least. I wish to Heaven I had aever 
come!” and he gnawed the end of his moustache 


a7 4 
“Wath till the end, Just after eo pe when 
the first extra strikes up, go to her, and see if ah 
is not very glad to have you back . 

He locked doubtful. é 

“Oh, dear; if you only knew, her as well 2 
Ido. itsten! Mr, Grenville; bend down your 
ear, for I want to she almost ‘tola me 
that she Liked you far the best.” . ; 

In his anxiety to catch every word. he bai, 
stooped his hed.so meat.to hers that his clove- 
cro curls. brushed her cheeks, «us 
at moment Piocs stn the ge 
servatory, through “trees i 
camellias to see if Vera waa there, He saw tha 
she was, and with her bead ao clows to Grenville’: 
that they nearly touched, Reina? 


y i rk BS 
The attitude was dapgestive rg bg 
back with a frown, .Vera did not 





the effort lad cost her, but os if was she felt 
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repaid when she saw the radiant look on Grenville's 
frank face. 

Dare took her into supper, and under the 
infuence of the good news which she had just 
im made himself particularly — 
e looked so thoroughly happy that Mad 
who was watching him eecretly whenever 
bad the chance, thought that her own happiness 

stolen from her by the wiles of her 
cousin, and hated her for it, with a sudden 
growth of hatred all the more vehement for its 


vera bad 00 idea has mala be jeal 

Vera DO ; anyone cou ous 
of her, and chatted away with an abandon that 
surprised her . 

ak cena, t had come upon her as a 
rovelation that she was not deplorably plain, and 
her spirits rose to unusual height. 

She was surprised to find that whenever their 
eyes met Sir Piers looked away in a hurry without 
any answering glance, but she could not 
any reason for him to be avgry, so she tried to 
think it was accidental, not intentional, 

Mr, Pearson sat.on her other side, and rather 
neg his own partner to join in her con- 
versation with Dare—a fact that was not lost 
upon Mrs, ‘Vernon—who resigned herself to 

the prize for her niece, as he showed no 
eign of dropping down into the hands of either of 


porky 3 bigs ‘ait 
* And now I am g to try my Tuck,” 
So saying Dare a Vera on a sofa-iu a 


corner of the drawing-room, and walking straight 
across the room to the spot’ where Madge was 
standing asked her bold)y for the next dance. 

The colour came and went in her checks as she 
bent her fluffy head over her fan. 

“Rather late, isn’t it, to make a new begin- 
ning?" 

“ Avy time before the end will do,” his courage 
rising as he thought he eaw signs of capitulation, 

“ Unforti ly I am engaged to the end— 
and over it.” 


PEE aw Ri go that ples will not etard.” 
*T have forgotten your step.” 

“Then itis time to teach you again. Come, 
the’ dance fs certain to be too short—don’d let us 
waste if,” 

“You have had the whole evening to think of 
it,’ 


“The whole evening!” sinking his voice, “to 
watt, and watch, and go mad |” 

“You might have asked me long ago,” raisin 
her eyes to hig earmest face for a moment, an 
letting her lashes drop on her burning cheeke, 

“ Not with that barber's block by your side. 
Come, cy don’t refuse it, or upon my honour 
T will start for the other side of the world in a 
fortnight.” 

She hesitated, The inveterate spirit of coquetry 
mode it so terribly bard to yield. 

He stepped back with such a look on his face 
ae she never forgot, 

“Sorry I asked you,” he said, hoarsely. “I 
haye the honour to wish. you good-bye.” 

Before she could stop him he was gone, ard a 
loud burst of music drowned her faint, —— 

“I wilT will 1” 

With @ white face ahe came up to Mrs, Vernon 
shortly afterwards. 

'* ake me home, mother ; I never was so tired 
before,” 


ce eee 


CHAPTER. VI. 
Naw Year's Dar! 
Vera -Stapylton was at Wethersione House 
' ring from a fit of depression as 
snow-fiakes falling in dreary 






iteration on r 

The change ‘the.pleasant life at the Hall 
was ag Br grngn Poche. and yg — 

! d / , eer", 
“he ie ae Saeki 
e ie , Haw mioth 

reat, Kate's cheerful chatter, and, above all, the: 
frequent visite from Sir Piers Wentworth. 

lie had seemed somewhat changed on Christmas 


Day—grave and preoccupied ; but he had wished 
her a merry Christmas with his own peculiarly 








bright smile, and it seemed to cast a gleam of 
sunshine 


across her memory, 
’" Fave those bookrgome from the Pricry}” 
and Madge put her head into the achoolroom. 
“No! I particularly wanted to read them this 


evening. How tiresome ie are |” 
“T'll goand fetch then if ‘you like,’’ said Vera, 
throwing down her work, 


“Oh, dear rio} Eoouldn’t think of troubling 
you,” with a scornful curl of her lip, “ What 
would dear Mra. Hawkshaw eay ?” 

**Ydon’t know, and there is no time to ask,” 
tising from her seat with an angry flush. 

“Fancy the belle of the neighbourhood out in 


4 the snow! <A crowd of men would be waiting in 


the road if they ouly knew!” 

“You, are’ alwaye ‘laughing at’ me, and it 
isn’t fair,” as she passed her cousia in the door- 
way. 
“ What does it matter if you have the Baronet, 
en and a score of others to back you 
A ‘ 

Don’t laugh at ‘Dare, poot fellow,” stepping 
still with her foot on the firet step of the stairs; 
“when he only came to me to learn the best way 
of going back to you.” 

Before Madge could snawer her she had run 
upstairs out of reach, but the shaft which she 
had let fly rankled long in her cousin's heart. 

The snow had almost ceased when Vera set out 
for her walk, and she tripped along with a light, 
active step, exhilarated by the consciouaness 
that she was doing a good deed under adverse cir- 
cumstances. 

The sky wae a dull, dead grey, but the east 
wind brought « brilliant colour to her cheeks, 
which made her rival the brightness of a red- 
breast, who hopped'upom a whitened twig, eager 
to chirp his carol of joy. 

The way wae long, so she was obliged to hurry, 
and she arrived at the Priory almost panting for 
want of - ; 

Mr. Webster gave her the books at once, 
and said he would nob even keep her to havea 
cup of tea, as he was sure a snowstorm was 


imminent, 

Wishing the kind old man “A Happy New 
Year” she started homewards in the teeth of the 
biting wind. 

Fortunately che could not make'a mistake in 


the road, as ib lay en two hedges; but 
the snow to fall af soon as she had left the 
Priory, aud it rome résoltition to go on 
further and away frota the glowing fire 


she had left behind. 
The wind was so high that it was as much 


| as she conld do to battle against it, and she was 
| obliged to walk along with her eyes half closed 
| to prevent the hard pellets from nearly blinding 


her. 

‘She shivered in spite of the long fur-lined coat 
which Mré. Hawkshaw given her ag 4 
Christmas t, and the tips of her fingers, 
though clasped tops her in the recesses of her 
muff, were very chilly. 

No'robin redbreast came to cheer her on her 
homeward way, and thé road seemed’ twice as 
long as it had before, . 

Mark ‘Tapley himself could scarcely have been 
cheerful under the circumstances ; and Vera, all 
alone in the gathering darkness, felt her spirits 
go down to zero. 

Nevertheless che raised her ental! head bravely 
in the face of the storm, and struggled on with 
every bit of courage she could muster, 

The snow deadened every noise, eo that she 
did not hear the muffied sound of a horse’s hoofs 


ed the horee ‘and hig rider were close upon 


Then the started back in fright, as the man 
pulled up and sprang to the ground, 

“* My poor chiid,” said the welcome voice of Sir 
Piers Wentworth, * the idea of your being out 
in a storm ‘like this, Was there nobody else to 
run their errands for them but you?” with a 
resentful flash in his blue eyes. 

“ It waa not their fault, I offered to go,” 

“They were mad to let you.. It seeme odd 
that nobody will take even proper care of you 
for a week, Let me feel your hands, Why, they 
are frozen” ‘clasping them in his, and peering 
into her tired face. 


_— 





“ Child, what will become of you when 1 am ~ 
gone {” 

“ Are you going away?” with sudden anima- 
tion, 

Yes, Ihave some property to look after in 
Peru. I rode over to say good-bye to you thie 
afternoon, aud, not finding you at Wetherstone- 
Priory, came’out to look for you. How am T to 

et you home? Could you manage to sit my. 
orse, or ehall I give you my arm +” 

“1 will walk, pleave.” 

“Then lean upon me as heavily a8 you can,” 

He turned his horse rourd, and ‘holding the 
bridle over one arm he held’out the other to 


era, 

She was tired out, and the snow clogged her 
boots, 20 that she could scarcely drag one fovt 
after the other; bub shie thought neither of 
weariness nor cold, only of the newa he had just 
told her, thet he was going away. 

Involuntarily she clung to his arm with o 
tightened clasp. 

He had been such a sure shelter to her, nob 
only from snow and rain and actual danger, but 
from the indifference of the world, and the - 
consequent dejection that had nearly awamped 
her young life. 

They did not talk much as they struggled on 
through the storm, but thoughts fy mont 
rapidly when the tongue is tired; and Vera at 
least was surprised when she found herself 
standing in front of the door of Wetherstone 
House, 

* Tired out!” said Sir Piers, ag she did not 
apeak. Then he tied the bridle of his horee to a 
railing and came towards her with a smile, 

She took no notice of the question. 

“ When do you ga?” 

"To-morrow morning.” 

“ And you come back—when }” her large eyes 
fixed upon his face. 

“J can scarcely tell; perhaps in a year.” She 
drew her band hastily from hie, and turned away 
her face. 

“ Why-—why must you go?” trying to say the 
words so steadily that he should not guess how 
much she cared, 

“Why should I stay 1” carelessly flickering the 
snow off his boots with his riding whip. * Wile. 
grave will get on very well without me. The 
Hawkshaws may miss mo, but you told me not 
long ago that you wished you had never seca 
nie” A pause, during which a sound very like a 
stifled sob mixed with the gentle rustle of the 
snowflakes. ‘ Why, cbild, you are crying !”’ In 
an instant his arms were round her, and he raised 
her tear-etained face much against her will to the 
light. 

Sa] often cry,” with a sob, “when I’m £6 
tired.” 

“And sometimes when you say good-bye !” 
with a smile. ‘One moment, little one. What 
meseage to Max 3” 

“That, that,” struggling to get ince, “ oli 
friends are scarce |” 

"Add this for me!” Stooping quickly, he 
touched her cheek gently with his lipa, ‘‘ Good- 
bye, my little reluctant friend. I wonder if you 
will t me when we meet again 1” 

He opened his arms, and she flew to the door 
like a frightened bird to its nest, her beart bect- 
ing wildly, her legs trembling. } 

‘Remember you mise!” he culled ont as 
he unlooeed the and got on his horse. 

There was no answer, for Vera was leaning 
against the wall panting and breathless, with a 
frightened look in her eyes, not understanding 
this new pain in her heart—not knowing that in 
the last minute she had grown from a child into 
& Woman, 

Sir Piers Wentworth rode away into the dark 
ness, with a light in his eyes and a smile on bis 
lipa, knowing that he had planted a seed in the 
garden of love, and wondering if it would be given 
him to taste its fruits. 

. * * * ” 


We thought you were 
of the drawing-roore 
“ Did Sir Piers find 


"Vera! where are you ‘ 
lost,”” and Madge came out 


With a letter in her hand. 
yout 
The girl woke up from her dream. 
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“Oh, here are the books, I quite forgot them,’ 
thrusting them into her cousin’s hands. 

Madge lifted up her face and kissed her, 

“T am sorry I was cross, dear, but,” her lips 
quivering, “come into the schoolroom, there is 
no one there 

When they were safely ensconced in complete 
privacy by the fire Madge pulled off Vera’s wet 
koots with unusual kindness, unbuttoned her 
coat, put a pair of old slippers on her feet, and 
then sat down on the floor by her side. 

Leaning her head on Vera’s kuees she suddenly 
burst into tears, 

“What is the matter?” 

“ He’s going away with Sir Piers—-and I shall 
never, never see him again, He's written such a 
leticr-—he says he loves me more than ever—and 
i've spoilt his life! Oh! Vera, what shall I 
dot” 

“ Wait till he comes back.” 

“But then he will have forgotten me,” the 
tears streaming down her cheeks. 

“Not if he loves you now !' 


CHAPTER VII. 


WINTER passed away, and spring hurried to 
deck every sunny bank with a wealth of prim- 
roves and violets, 

Summer followed quickly on ber heels with a 
-apful of roses, aud tennis-parties tempted the 
inhabitants of Wetherstone out into the eun- 
a) ine 

The \ernons were good players, and asked out 
in every directiou. Vera went with them some- 
times, but very rarely, her aunt liking her best 


to etay at home, and not getin the way of her 
daughters. 

However, when a large party was given at the 
Fall Mrs. Vernon knew that her niece must 


appear, and took care to eee that she wae nicely 
Cressed in a white cashmere, and a large white 
dat with an ostrich feather that Colonel Stapyl- 
ton had sent her from Aden. 

Phere was a tournament, in which she played 
with Mr. Francis Pearson for her partner, and 
she was fortunate enough to win the ladies’ prize 

a veautiful fau of white feathers. Mr. Pearson 
took it from her hand and said,— 

‘You ought to have your name on the handle, 
as I saw it done the other day in small diamonds, 
Vera would look very well.” 

“So would any name!” as they walked away 
from the crowd down a walk bordered by roses ; 
‘“‘but I think I should prefer my initials, 
¥. G. 8.” 

“That wouldn't do at alla lady is apt to 
change them.” 

“7 never shall!” stopping to admire a rose- 
bud 

“T hope you will,” in a low voice. 

“Why? Marriage is not always perfect bliss,” 
thinking of Max and his unfortunate venture 

‘It is the best imitation of it.” 


Imitation is nothing—bad as false jewellery.” 
* Some people find the real thing.” 
“Very few-—-” froia the depths of her large ex- 
verience, 


“ How can you tell ?” with a sudden smile, “I 
Lnow more of the world than you do,” 

“Perhaps. Itisa subject that does not in- 
d4erest me,” moving on. 

** Mias Stapylton, will you let me take this fan 
and get the initials put on for you ?” 

“J thank you, Mr. Pearson, you are very kind,” 
with a slight bend of her head ; “ but I couldn’t 
trouble you. Besides, I thought you objected to 


Not to the ones Iam thinking of.” He was 
2 cool map, but his courage rather failed him, 
“V. G. P.” he added nervously, aa he tried to 
take her hand, 

She stepped back, her eyes opened wide in 
smimensé surprise 

‘You have forgotten my name |” 

Not at all! But I, wish you to change it, 
Miss Stapylton. Vera, is there no hope ?” look 


iog at her with as much tenderness as his | 


imopassive face could express, 





“None!” very quietly, though her heart was 
beating uncomfortably fast. 

“Are you surei I know I could make you 
happy, and Ashton Grange would be a comforta- 
ble home,” said 

“ I don’t care about being so comfortable. 
And please don’t say segthien doles about it,” 
or ‘ ding 

“ Will you let me ask you again?” standi 
straight if front of the ian graceful figure, 

“ Not for the world!” turning round and re- 
treating with precipitate haste right into the 
armas of her aunt, who had been watching the 
téte-a-téte with great interest, whilst makiog her- 
self agreeable to the rector. 

“My dear Vera, I wish you would look where 
you are going. Abi Mr, Pearson, what a charm- 
ing walk this is)” 

“Yea,” he said, absently ; “ but not now!” 

And he slowly followed the object of his love, 
or seemed particularly anxious to get rid of 

im. 

During the rest of the afternoon he never came 
near her, but he made her exceedingly uncom- 
fortable by watching her from a distance, and 
once she saw him iu earnest conversation with 
her aunt. 

Mrs, Hawkshaw kissed her affectionately when 
she bade her good-bye, and told her, iu a whisper, 
that she hed excellent accounts from the 
wanderera, 

Vera murmured,“ I’m so glad!” and locked 
for a moment as if she wished ‘o rival a peony 
which was raising its gorgeous head at a little 
distance, ; 

Disgusted with herself for that tell-tale blush 
she jumped iuto the carriage, and, as she took 
her seat, met Mr, Pearson's eye. 

He gave her a grave bow. 

“Vera!” said Madge, excitedly, ‘‘ mamma 
tells me that that stupid old ‘gold nugget’ has 
made you an offer. Are you going to be 
mistress of Ashton G 1 because, if so, you 
yes alter the carpete—they positively make me 

i 

“The carpets will be as they are now!” look- 
ing rigidly before hev, 

‘You haven’t said ‘No'’?” breathlessly. 

“Did you think I could say anything else }” 
in agitated scorn. 

“You ought to be ashamed of yourself if you 
have!” broke in Mrs, Vernon, hotly, “A 
lonely girl like you without a home of your own, 
and a father that always forgets you—you 
deserve to be whipred, and I only wish I could 
do iti” 

Vera said nothing, bub she turned as pale as 
death, and clasped the prize fan so tight that 
she broke one of its delicate ivory sticks. 

This wae the beginning of an endless 
cution. Mrs, Vernon was a woman who could 
harp for ever with untiring patience on the same 
string, ia a way that positively maddened her 
hearers, To think that the fortune of Francis 
Pearson, the well-known millionaire, had been 
offered toa girl under her own roof, and that 
the girl had been senseless enough to refuse it, 
nearly took away her breath and her power of 
sleep, 

She worried Vera from morning to night, and 
if by any chance she forebore to worry she 
preserved a chilling silence, which was exceed- 
ingly depressing. 

Vera bore it all with dogged resolution. 
Nothing on earth could have induced her to 
givein. Evenif there bad not been a shadowy 
hope to wait for, as a mariner will wait for 
the welcome light which is to beckon him 
ashore, she would not have chosen him for » 
husband, 

He was a cold-hearted map, who could have 
no sympathy with a girl's generous impulses, 
He would have chilled her, like Mra, Vernon's 
long silences, and she would have needed a 
host of friends, such as she bad not got, to 
provide her with a mental sealskin for her 
married life, 

“What are you waiting for, you silly girl?” 


| exclaimed Mrs, Vernon one dismal November 


day. “Do you think Sir Piers Wentworth is 


coming back from Peru for the purpos: of making | 


you an offer }” 





The colour rushed iuto her cheeks at the 

unlooked-for taunt. “No, aunt, but I have 
iven him my word that I will wait till he comes 
Back with Max Rivington.” 

© Absurd nonsense, and most ! It 
is just as bad as asking Mr. Rivington to make 
you his second wife.” 

Vera sprang to her feet. “Mr, Rivington 
was my father's friend, and surely I may 
to see him, without wanting to have him for a 
husband! You have no right to insult me!” 

She hurried from the room, slamming the 
door after ber tno. vag, nkecieoed Bae 
bub did not add to her dignity ; » 
mivutes afterwards was tearing through 
fields at a rapid gered mptatbordes er dy 
nob caring where she went so long as 

ond the reach of a woman's to: 

Sheltered by the corner of a ruined shed she 
flung herself down on bank, and gave way te 
a storm of tears. Her heart was torn » 
flicting feelings, and she was quite 
enough withous the added venom of her 
bitter speeches, “ 

It was all very well to work all day 1 & 
her studies, in order that she might not dis- 
appoint her old friend and ally when he came 
back to find her, after these many years of 
separation; but hidden in the deepest recesses 
of her heart was a fear that all her h and 
longings were really for the newer friend, whom 
she had tried so hard not to like too well, out of 
loyalty to the absent Max, 

She thought of him when she read her 
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‘chiller ; she dreamt of him when she laid her 


head upon the pillow. The remembrance of 
Max grew shadowy as a forgotten picture, bub 
the face of Sir Piers Weatworth was always 
with her, as if she carried his portrait on her 
breast, é 

She would have died-rather than confess it to 
heree!f ; but when she counted the days till 
Christmas she knew that it was for the sake of 
~~not Max himself, but Max’s friend. 

It wae quite dark when she got up and walked 
home. Lights were twinkling in the 
windows, but they only seemed like dim a 
through the overhanging fog, as she hurried past 
them, gathering her furs closely round her slim 

re, 

She slipped in at the front door, heving to 
escape to her own room without being noticed ; 
but the drawing-room door wae opened imme- 
diately, as if her arrival had been watched for, 
and her aunt's voice said, — 

“ Come in here, my dear ; I have something to 
eay to you!” 

The tone was so much kinder than it had been 
of late that Vera was quite surprised. As she 
came into the room Mary walked out with averted 
face, and Madge followed with her handkerchief 
to her eyes, and her breast heaving convulsively. 

“ What is it?” and Vera leani on the back of 
the sofa facing her auut, She feared something, 
but the fear took no tangible form, ’ 

Her eyes rested idly on a piece of knitting 
which had fallen from Mrs. Vervon’s lap, and she 
wondered why she did not pick it up. 

There was a pause. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Vernon, very gravely, 
“ there is bad news from Peru.” 

Vera clutched the back of the sofa as if she 
would have broken it in two, but said nothing, 
waiting for more. ! 

“ As a party of English gentlemen were crossing 
the Andes into Brazil they were set upon by a 
troop of wild Indians, and cruelly murdered. 
The telegram is very short, but Mr. Grenville is 
mentioned and Sir Piers.” x 

‘* Killed |" she said hoarsely, her eyes fixed in 
a strong stare on her aunt’s face. 

““Yos, murdered! Sit down, my dear, You 
don’t feel wel! ;” and she got up from her seat 
and came towards her. 

But Vera put out her hand as if to keep» her 
of, walked steadily to the door, and shut it 
behind her. When she was outside in the hall 
the floor seemed to reel upwards to the cei 
and she fell flat on her face on the cold oll- 
cloth, 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


Garr and desolation seemed to have settled 
down on the inmates of Wetherstove House. 
Madge, the pretty little empty-headed coquette, 
went about the house like a ghost, with never a 
amile on her lips, or a look of joy in her once- 
sparkling eyes. Her character seemed to ‘ave 
completely changed. She was so soft and gentle 
in her ways that Mary often longed to bear her 
utter a cross word. 

Vera was stricken down as if by s sudden 
plight. Brain fever followed on the shock, and 
for a long time she hovered between life and 
death, 

“There were all sorts of surmises afloat in the 
neighbourhood ; but the most popular one was 
that she had been head over ears in love with the 
deceased baronet, who had not reciprocated her 
passion. Mrs, Hawkebaw was the only 
whe seemed to do her any good. She told her 
that the telegram was not to be trusted, and she 
expectel soon to have letters from Rio, which 

ight bring better tidings. ‘ 

e words of hope brought the faintest tinge 
of colour to the invalid’s lips. Even a plank is 
better than nothing to cling to in case of a general 
shipwreck, and the felt that she must have one 
ray of hope or die. 

There was litile doubt now as to which of the 
two, Sir Piers Wentworth or Max Ri m, had 
been deemed like the eun of her life, for when 
the one was eclipsed her existence had to make 
ite onward soennie darkness. 

About the mi of December Mrs. Hawk- 
shaw drove up to the Vernons in her pony- 

i and entered the school-room, where 

Vera was sitting. with such a smile on her lips 
as made the girls grow faint with anticipation. 

“Good news, my dear!” as Vera into 
her arme. “ Don’t — iy 7 scarcely 
have the courage to you. ve heard from 
him—so all our tears have been wasted. You 
needa’t cry any more,” pu her down by her 
aide on the sofa. “ Silly , if yeu don’t stop 
i won't say another word. He seems to know 


nothing about the eiogen, so has not an idea 


that we've been so ully anxious. They had 
a fight with the Indians, who came upon them 


suddenly when they were resting in what they. 


cell an éstancia, but they beat them off. Two of 
the party were killed; our poor friend Dare 
Grenville was stabbed in his chest with a bowie- 
knife, and Sir Piers himself had one or two 
scratches,” 

“* And Dare!” falteringly. 

“Ts alive and doing well. I made them both 
promise before they wenb that they were to 
come to me directly they arrivedin England, so 
if Miss Madge to see her old love, and 
make it. up with him, she will have to do it at 
the Hall, Vera, child, you don’t.seem half glad |” 

“Don’t I?” and she hid her face on her 
friend’s lap, for some joy is far too great for 
words, 

“T don’t know about Sir Piers, but he telle 
me that he means to keep his promise to you, 
and Max Rivington shall meet you at the Hall 
on Christmas Eve,” 

“Won't he be there too?” in & muffled voice, 

“ He did not say so; he seemed to think 
you would care for no one else; but he might 
have thought of us,” 

£ and tell Madge,” starting up. 
‘ awkshaw, do you know it nearly 


* Poor girl ! perhaps it will teach her to be more 
careful for the future. Bring her with you on 
Christmas Eve, and don’t be later than half-past 
foar, Good-bye, Imust be going, You don’t 
look quite such a washed-out ghost se when I 
came in.” 

When the news was told the two cousine sat 
side by side and hand in hand, 

Their mutual sorrow had drawn them nearer 
together, and Lo Fan that this unutterable joy 
munt be shared each other. 

Ob! to see Dare once more from the 
Jand of shadows—to feel that he might kuow at 
leaet how much she loved Lim, and that the past 
was gone like a dream, 





Madge’s heart seemed se if it would burst for 
thankfulness, 
tmas Eve came ati last with a hard frost 
and a mantle of snow, and Vera jumped out of 
bed to find e tree and shrub in the garden 
sparkling with diamonds and rubies in the light 
of the early sun. 

At half-past four the Vernons’ carriage stopped 
before the gothic portion of the Hall, and the 
two girls stepped out with eager expectant faces, 

Kate Hawkshaw met them in the hall, and 
after kissing Vera and shaking hands with Madge 
turned to the latter saying,— 

"Will you come upetairs with me, as some 
one is very anxious to see you? Vera, I think 
you may find mamma in the library.” 

Madge followed with a wildly beating heart. 
They went up the broad staircare, turned into a 
picture gallery, then dow?tfa long corridor, at the 
end of which Miss Hawkshaw opened a door 
softly, and stood back for Madge to enter alone. 

A man was lying on the sofa with a wan, 
white face, and eyes that looked enormous from 
the emaciation of his cheeks. 

At sight of her lover, who had left her strong 
and healthy in the prime of his manhood, and 
now looked like a worn-out, middle-aged man, 
Madge ran forward with a breathless cry,--- 

* Dare, can this be you!” 

"Yes, dear! They thought they had done 
for me, but they did not know that I couldn’t 
possibly die till I had seen you!” 

“And not then,” she murmured, dropping 
down upon her knees by his side, her tears 
falling on his outstretched hands. 

* Not if you love me really!” 

One fond, eager look into each other's eyes, and 
then the fair head sank on the wounded breast, 
and Dare Grenville thought his pain weil bought 
at such a price as this! 

a * * * o 

Meanwhile Vera had tapped st the library 
door, and receiving no answer, entered, an 
empty room. Surprised not to find Mrs, Hawk- 
shaw she walked up to the fireplace and stood 
with clasped hands and drooping head, looking 
down with absent eyes at the blazing logs. 

She could not feel the elation she ought to feel 
ab meeting, after s0 many years, her childhood’s 
long-lost friend, and she was angry with herself, 
because regret for one who was still absend 
seemed to take from her the power of rejoicing 
as she ought to rejoice at welcoming the one who 
had returned, 

The door opened, and a man walked out of the 
gathering shadows into the full light of the fire. 
He was tall and broad-shouldered, with a pale 
refined face, and a long drooping moustache ; but 
there was a look in his unmistakable blue eyes 
which made the girl's heart nearly leap from her 
breast, though she stood quite still in breathless 
amazement, 

“ Have you forgotten your old friend, Max?” 

It waz the voice of the man who had saved her 
from drowning ; who had met her in the snow, 
the rain, whenever she wanted help; and yet the 
face was like that other who had befriended her 
in her lonely childhood. 

“ Who are you!” she faltered. ‘ Max—or Sir 
Piers }” 

“Maxwell Piers Rivington Wentworth |” he 
said, with a joyous smile. “ Obliged to drop my 
first name out of deference to the wishes of an 
old man who liked the second best because it was 
his own. How jealously bave I kept every card 
of mine from your sight till you should guess the 
truth! Mrs. Hawkshaw was in the secret and 
played into my hands ; and I would nob have 
told you now if you had not dropped a tear when 
we said good-bye in the snow. My own little 
darling ! do you recognise me at last ?” and open- 
ing his arme, he drew her trembling figure close 
to his honest heart. ~ 

“Now you've cut off your beard,” shyly, as her 
lashes drooped on her crimson cheeks, 

‘And when you are Lady Wentworth you 
won't feel that you have married an impostor #” 

“Lady Wentworth!” starting back in a 
fright. 

" Yes, you always told me that you would 
marry nobody else but Max,” with a mi-chievous 
twinkle in his eyes, ‘‘und Max has made up his 





mind to marry nobody but you! So what is to 
be done?” 

“T needn’s marry at all!” trying to slip away 
on to the sofa. 

“Listen!” he said, gravely, “I determined 
to make you love me for my own zelf, and not 
for the sake of an ideal of your own imagination. 
Mrs, Hawkshaw tells me that when you thought 
that Piers Wentworth was dead you nearly 
followed him to the grave. Was it he or Max-- 
Riviogton whom you wished to meet in this 
room? Tell me the truth, and don’t play with 


e. 

He looked into her eyes as if he would read 
her very sou], and then, as the lashes fell shyly 
on a burping blush, he stooped his head quickly 
and imprioted a passionate kiss or her fresh 
young lips. 

“ Child, it was worth coming home for this,” he 
said, fervently, as he drew her down on to the 
sofa close to his side, And she was too happy te 
speak, 

The wedding was celebrated early in the new 
year, and there were great rejoicings at Wilde- 
grave Chase, 

The bride looked charming in duchesse satin 
and Brussels lace, and Mary, Madge, and the 
two Miss Hawkshaws, who officiated as brides: 
maids, had bouquets of yellow roses pinned on 
their left shoulders with pearl clasps in the 
shape of a closed umbrella--the gift of the 
bridegroom, 

Sir Piers declared at a subsequent dinner tc 
his tenants, when champagne flowed like a river; 
and cheers broke out at every pause, that all the 
greatest happiness of his life he owed to a lost 
umbrella, 

The substitute was kept for long years in Lady 
Weutworth’s room, and she never looked at i 
without a smile at the thought of her first meet 
ing with the stranger. 

[THE RND,] 








AS IT FELL UPON A DAY. 


OR 


CHAPTER Y. 


Exxzanor Foster had become an inmate of 
Lady Castletown’s household very shortly after 
the sudden accident had occurred to make Jamee 
Castletown’s young wife 2 widow 

She had been brought to Rachel’s notice before 
this time, Sebastian Lithgow had taken an inte- 
rest in the girl, and had approached Rachel om 
the subject of finding her some possible employ- 
ment as a secretary or amanuensis, or companion 
when he was asked to help the girl. 

** Foster spoke to me about his daughter quite 
openly some time ago. I was able to help her t« 
get an appointment as a governess, bub she ie 
tired of teaching, I believe, and wishes bo become 
a companion,” Mr. Lithgow had explained to his 
cousin (there wes, of course, no real relationship 
between Marian Langridge’s son and Rachel ; but 
they had tacitly adopted the cousinship, and 
Rachel, at least, used the term frequently), when 
the matter was being discuesed, ‘it seems the 
girl is not happy at home, she and her step-mother 
quarrel incessantly. I always thought it a fool- 
ish thing for Foster to marry a second time, 
especially as hia wife is so much younger than 
himself. I believe this girl, Eleanor, is very clever 
and pleasant, and I should like to help her if 
possible, It is not always an easy matter for a. 
man,” 

“Twill help her. Zam nota man,” Rachel had 
cried with her usual impetuosity. “Why, as it 
80 “ey Iam iv want of a secretary myself, 
and Iam sure ”--ihis pad been said with that 
anconscious confession of the daily misery of her 
married life, which was so hurtful to Bastian—- 
“and I am sure I sholl be glad enough to have a 
nice companion, Send Miss Foster to me, Bastian. 
She can at any rate come to me for awhile and 
see how we geton. I should Jike to help tie 
girl, for I know you are devoted to your old Mr 

Youster 1” 
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Bastian had attempted a little argument with 
Lady Castletown. 

* But you don’s want a secretary; and as for 
@ companion, how do you think Sir James will 
approve of the idea!” be had said, 

“{T don’t intend to ask him,” Raehei had 
auswered very shortly; and then she had been 
angry with ber cousin, “please don’t dictate to 
mé, Basiian ; but tell me where I am'to find this 
Mies Foster, and leave the rest to me,” 

Tb bad been, however, as we have just said, 
ome little time later than this Before Eleanor 
Moster took up her residence with young Lady 
Usstletown. Whatever objections might have 
been forthcoming had Rachei carried her project 
into action during her husband’s life-time ao cne 
had anything to urge against her wish afier his 
death, 

ven her mother-in-law, Sophia Lady Castle- 
town, had no word te, say against the introduc- 
tion of Mies Foster asa companion inte -the 
young widow's intimate life, save, perhaps, a 
enoer at Bastian'’s expense, : 

‘Of course, ff Mr, Lithgow recommenda this 
young person there need be no donbvb as to her 
roapectability,” the dowager had said grimly, aid 
Rachel had replied characteristically. 

No 5, Bastian has been most cereftl. He bas 
procured her parent's marriage certificate and her 
taptiamal certificate also; and he is now only 
waiting to telime the exact date when she was 

scinated, and then-——-” 

But thig remark bad been brought to a close 
y Rachel's nister-in-law Gladys Caetietown lead- 
sng her mother away, 

‘Your Aippancy is disgraceful,” Miss Castle- 
tows had said, severely, as ehe wen', 

Rachel had laughed doftly as she was alone, 
bub there was always a touch of something grim 
in her laughter in those days. 

Had it no 
tnapiring influence that came.to her from frequent 
eoatach with Sebastian Lithgow it is poasible that 
Rachel's really beautiful nature might have been 
completely and most disastrously ruined by the 
circumstances sttending on ber mistaken marriage 
nad early widowhood. 

Ib geoemed to be the girl's fate to be thrown 
conatantly among people who either would not or 
could not understand her, and whose contrary 
altitude towards her roused the wildness that 
uoder-run her galety to the height of reckless- 
ness, 

With her husband’s famiiy Rachel preserved a 
aort of armed peace, although in truth the girl 
frequently confessed to herself that grim and 


-hareh and unsympathetic a: the Dowager Lady 


Castlevown sad her daughters were, she was far 
betber inclined to like them than she could ever 
have grown to like-her husband. 

It was in fact a standing marvel still. to Kachel 
as to many other people that sucha man’ as 
James Castletown had been could have come from 
auch a family. 

The little undersized creature with his stable 
air and vicious conversation, his whole person 
breathiog ao *tmoepbere of vulgarity ‘and. dissi- 
pation, deemed to Rachel that he ought to: have 
been the one being in the world whom her 
mother-in-law must have despised. and turned 
from in horror, | On the contrary, as it happened, 
Sir James was loved by bis mother and sisters 
with no common love. 

His outrages on the social pointe were called 
svidences of a strong character, «His manners 
wore considered me«re!y funny. “He had been 
spoilt from his birth, and he could do no wrong 
except perhaps in his having chosen so fair aad 
young aud innocers a girl for his wife. 

The marriage with Rachel had never been 
~warmiy received by the Castletown amily. Bas- 
tian Lithgow had his own theory shout this: He 
feib, and had always felt, that if ever anumber of 
good women were determined-to makerthe best 
of a. terrible trouble those women’ were James 
Castletuwn's widowed mothersand sisters. The 
calmness with which they accepted all the offensive 
little creature's escapades wad buf an assumed 
calmness:in Bastian’s estimation, 

He felt it was altogether incredible that women 
who were renowned for the austerity of their 
lives could in honest truth declare a sincere 


been for the quiet, gentle, and | 


admiration for one who while:their nearest: of kin 
was eo utterly beneath and away fromthem. 

And having this theory it-was easy to Bastian 
to determine the root of their objection to Rachel 
as a wife for James Castletown, True the girl 
had no money, but there: was already au over 
abundance of money in the Castletown coffers, 

Rachel was a-beautiful girl, very well connected, 
young, charming, and therefore far from being an 
undesirable or an unworthy wife for Se son. 
Nevertheless, Sophia Lady Castletown been 
almost openly averse to the marriage, and, as we 
have said, Bastian felt he knew why. 

He felt sure that the mother in her heart 
dreaded the possibility of a scandal arising from 
such a ‘marriage; and this without ha been 
then brought into direct contact with el 
herself and her strong straightforward character, 
She knew that her som’ was no fit raate for any 
pure young girl, and so it was she worked ‘to 
prevent the marriage with Rachel. Unfortunately 
to. such a nature as James Castletown's opposition 
was the one thing needed to make hin: determine 
| to carry out any project even if he did nob par- 

ticular y care about this project himeelf, and his 
mother's interference in this matter only made 
, him more anxious to wake Ruchel his wife with- 
| out delay. 
| Bastian’s theory would have been sorrowfully 
| proved to him could he have known of a certain 
| terrible acene when Rachel, then only a wife of a 
| few days, had actually fled to her mother-in-law's 
home for protection and comfort, and the bitter- 
ness aud horror which hati always surged in his 
Leart for the entire Castletown family would have 
| grown deeper could he have been told of the 
coldness with which the girl's plea was met, and 
| the haste with which she was con 
| to ber husband's roof aud left to her fate alone. 
| Rachel naturally had never spoken to him of 
such a fime, She had never id open words allu- 
ded to the miseries that had attended om her 
brief iatimate life with the man that was dead 
save un one occasion, and that had been on a day 
when the quastion of Kieanor Foater had aain 
cropped up between them, 

Rachel had been still auxious to help the girl, 
but her tactica were changed. 

“T will sce ff E cannot get Lady Sinclair. to 
take Mise Voster for oe little while. Flora is 
always so kind, and her house,"’ Rachel had said 
with a tightening of her lips aed a deep colour 











om her brow»and cheeks, “her house is perhaps 
)® more desirable homo for a girl than mine can 
be.” 

Bastian ‘had grown very white at tiese words, 
| He had not heeded them, and yet they were the 
| first confirmation from her loved lips:ef ihe kind 


of life she was called upon to live, 


He found it hard not to rejoice in those days 
| at the evidence of James (Castletown's disdain 
} for his honour as a married man. 

The rumours of dissipation and scandal that 
reached Bastian's ears in the world, th they 
were horrible to him in one sense, yet &@con- 
soling touch at the same time ; for while there 
was so much to amuse and —— the blackguard 
in the low strata of life towhich he had always 
sunk, there was peace for Rachel, and a release 
from the companionship that .was so awful to 
her. 

Just as Rachel was interesting herself in-finding 
some other opening for Nieamor Foster came 
the accident that ended her marriage in des 
and when the first bewildered excitement 
worn away, she found herself turning eagerly to 
the thought of Bastian's prot/gée. 

She could not remain alone, and she quietly 
but surely refused the offers of the Oastletowns 
to come and be with her. 

“When I wanted them,’”»sho said to herself 
fiercely, “ they refused me all help—now I will 
refuse thera.” 

»ut Amné, too, she would not have. 

“She would remind me too much of Silchester 
and Unele Herbert,’ she hadeaid to Bastiad. when 
he urged her to write and ask Anne to'come,: » | 

* [don’t want to be remindedof Uncle Hor- 
bert,” she had gove on half onately, and 
then she had checked herself, ‘' Besides, Anne is 





a necessity ab the Rectory. I would not take her 
away for anything. 





Think what your dear 





mother would be without her! No, I will have 
Miss Foster. I liked her Very rouch; she is a 
lady, she is doar drier she is human ;,you know 
what)I mean by that {” taf wh 
Py think I do,” Bastian’ kad. answered with is 
emule,” a i Gh 
And to it had beeo eettled, and Eleanor Foster 
came with all her modest belongings, and was 
— quietly in Lady Castlebown’s big London 
ome, 


Te eee 

The girl bad been much touched by..Rachel’s 

kindness, and indeed the post that. eeee to 

her was something far easier and bettep than ahe 
had expected to obtain. aoe rat 

Bastian was touched also by Rachels quich 

readiness to help the and as the days went 


by.and he saw how pleasantly: the 
answered, he could not but feel glad that he 
been the means of introducing Eleanor .oster 
inte the household. x Nt 
Rachel bad soou growa attached to the 
she was apt to regard herself.as quite 
where Eleanor. was concerned, whereas, 
matter of fact, Miss Foster was three or 
years her seuior, and a gift who was in every 
sense old for her age, 


Nevertheless they got on admirabl Py orl 
there was a decided touch of eee tweet: 
them, and Eleanor Foster was, apart, from her 
qualities as a secretary and housekeeper, eo full of 
accomplishmenta that Rachel was never tired of 
extoliag her. : 

“She knows heaps more than f dof f can’t 
play a note of music properly, I sing just atimy 
own. sweet will, You know what'sdrt of a 


linguist } am; altogether [am shockingly iigno. 
pr ata’! 


E 


ie 


re 


- 


rant compared with Nell, I am not su 
she got tired of teaching a lot of tiresome 
I think she is clever enough to be anyttifog ; ‘sls 
is much too clever to be a mere lady's com- 


n. ? 

‘his was the sort of speech Rachel frequeatly 
made $9 her cousia, and bis answer was invaris- 
bly the same, * 

Miss Foster ia happy with you; she was only 
thanking me again the other day for hav 
brought her to you. She.is not grand at‘all, 
Rachel, she is only grateful.” 

“She is a very wonderful person, then,” Radhel 
had cried out once, ie : 

But she was really fond of her comsanion, — 

“TY believe I get on better with Nelt that 7 
should ever got on with any one in the’‘world, 
she said to herself sometimes. 

It was a confession that harther a little when 
she remembered Aune—for Rachel loved Anne 
most dearly, : 

Thers was a time when she would have been 
content to pour out the whole wealth of tier 
girlish love on Anne, bed she received “the 
amallest encouragement ; but Aune’s nature was 
ultra undemonstrative, and Rachel's love was of 
the kind that must be given voice to, and receive 
open declaration in return. 

Un this night when she had gone upstairs to 
her own room after Bastian had taken his depar- 
tnre she called Misa Foster to her. 

“ Come and have a cosy chat, Nell,” she said, 
and she had given a little comfortabie shrug of 
herself a3 she put herself into’ her satin-quilted 
re cay “it is nice here,” she added, and 
then, after & little pause she had made another 
remark. 

* How little Lever thought I should ever come 
to find anything nice ix this’ gloomy old house. 
Nell, this is your doing.” 

Eleanor Foster caught the hand ontatretehed, 
and pressed it for au instant in her own. 

She, like Bastian, had no need of words to tell 
her what sort of exiatence it was Rachel had led 
before her widowhvod set her free. , 

* Youu are too good to me, Lady Castletown,” 
she said, faltering a little in her words, “‘ What 
have I done for you!—what could 1 do for you 
in comparison to what you have done for met’ 

“We. are-not making comparisous, we. aré 
uinking atatementd,” Rachel answered, pament: 
herself into a chair in ‘front of the fire)‘ [ 
state that I am glad to be back here again, aod 
that the comfort I find ia the place now the 
homy seusatiou that greets me has come entirely 
through you.” 
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Bleanor Foster drew up another chair aad sat 
down too, shielding her face from the fire with 
her hand, There were tears in her eyes, and-they 
rolled down her cheeks ; she was very pale, NN 

Rachel Beng ry tears. She leaned forward and 
touched ir y 

“Silly Nell,” poy ati, in her prey: caressing 
voice, “now let us talk. Oh! joy of being 
out of Silchester ouce again ! T balieve T love 
Londou better than any place in all the wide 
world ; don’t you, Nell?” 

Eleanor Foster smiled faintly, 

*'T do love London very toe. she said. 

Rachel looked at her quietly. 

“TY wonder why you have been working ao hard 
while I have been away, Nelj,” i 

Kieanor looked round, 

“T did not work very much,” she answered. 

“Well, you are pale, and you lgok ill. If you 
have i” been overworking, what is the matter, 
dear?” 

Miss Foster's pale face was flushed crimson for 
an instant. : 

“T spent Sunday at home with my father ; it 
always upsets mé when I go home,” 

There wae a sort of hesitation in the girl's 
voice, almost a8 though she were not telling the 
actual truth,” 


Rachel, however, did not notice the hesitation. 


“Poor Nell |" she said with trus sympathy, 

I quite understand, I don’t think I. shall let 
you go home any more; it never does you any 
sood. Why not let your father come to see you 
beret He can come every day and all day, if he 
likes ; you know that,” 

ee ps quivered, 

“Yes; I know your goodness in ail things,” 
she answered ; “ bat-—-—-” she seemed to hesitate 
agsin, “I think father likes me to go home. It 
has slways been a great disappointment to him 
that I would nob eup my mind to live with 
Mrs. Foster, and I kaow he would suffer if I 


renounced going to see him altogether. It is 
my duty,” she finished, in a dry hard tone. 
“ Well, you shall do just az you like,” Rachel 


eaid, cheerily, seeing that the girl was really 
troubled ; “all I ask of you is to be happy, dear. 
I want you to be happy, Nell, and I want to be 
happy myself! We fave both ‘of us had what 
we might call 2 ro begianing, but surely we 
may hope for a amoother time in the future, with 
core sunshiné,”” “And then Rachel chavged her 
‘voice and her mood, _ “‘ Come and brash my hair, 
like an angel, I told Sylvie you would do it 
to-night. Your hand is much softer than hers,” 

Eleanor Foster hurried to obey this wish. She 
unpinned the ‘bright, brown, silky hair, with its 
threads of wondrous ‘gold and its shadings. of 
almost copper red, with hands that evidentl 
loved their task ; an@ ‘while she passed the b 
softly through the beautiful mages of curls Rackel 
sat chattering on as easily asa schoolgirl relensed 
from school, 

_ Tt is @ shame to make you wait upom m 
Nell,” she said after a while; as she turned an 
took the brush from Eleanor’s hand! “Yes, I 
know what you aré going to aay ; youare glad to 
do anything for me, buf, all same, there are 
limite, Now, you wust go to bed; I am not at 
ali pleased with your looks, Go to bed and sleep 
well, dear,’ “To-morrow we shall have lots of time 
‘o talk, Kiss me, Nell, Good-night 1” 

Rachel stood ‘looking into the a long while 
‘when she was alone. She had kept Eleanor with 
her because she had wished to shirk as long as 
possible what she koew was inevitable, a time 
of close thought, of bitter-eweet thought ; of 
thought that was troubled, and yet that was no 
uumixed with contempt. 

The arrival of the flowers so immediately after 
her return was aa open a declaration of Giles 
Hamilton’s intentions ag plain words could have 
Seen, and Rachel, whilst she was unable to deny 
ber disdain for the motives that bad Prop, 
‘ls man to come once again into her life, hail yes 
80 mUel of Ber “old ‘girlish self fn her suill, 
arly the broken blossom of 
; been ‘sc’ strong snd so 59 
that ib was impossible for her to realise that 
there was such declaration without her heart 
being stirred to its uttermost and 





: depths, 
Without experiencing both fear and regret that 


her new-born pesce should be perhaps invaded— 
and maybe imperilled—by the influence of this 
man’ whose image had rever been utterly driven 
oubtoof her heart. d 

If she had not seen him face to face the day 
before there would have been more contempt 
and less disturbance in Rachel's mind now. She 
didnot attempt to salve over anything. She did 
not try and put the man’s action io a better 
light... She told hereelf in blunt words that it 
was to her wealth and to her social position she 
owed any attention Giles Hamilton might offer 
to her now, and yet though her pride rose like 


‘Jiron in her heart at the memory of all that he 


had made her suffer, the vision of hia handsome 
face lin before her eyes with all the old 
glamour, and she knew, however proud she 


mens be, it was still ie to her to suffer 
and suffer deoply through her love for Giles 
Hamilton, 

CHAPTER VL. o¢ 


EARLY springtime. as it was there. was @ fair 
eae of the fashionable world gathered in 
dom about this time, Rachel was glad of 





this, she had developed an eager desire to. 0 in a 
life of incessant movement, This gesvon she 
intendet to entertain a little wr. 

Ot eourse I know I shall brigg down the 
wrath of the Castletowns on/my head—but 
Lwhat dot care for them?” she’ to Bleanor 
Poster when she was sketching out her plans 
for the future. “They would take a 
all my money; but mt!" That's one 
bi , at any rate, and [ don’t see why I should 
not enjoy in my own (way. Tam not ia 

be. 


“What dose Mr. Lithgow soy!” Miss Fust 
t . Ww iss Foster 

answered to all this. ‘a 

“Bastian? Oh! she will do just what I 
want !” Rachel said, careleasly ; “ besides, I am 
not going to' do surthing very tremendous, Just 
a few dinners and some small musical evenings. 
Surely, Nell, there can be no harm in these ?” 

There was such a wistful tone in the pretty 
voice that Eleanor Foster was moved to rise 
from the writing table and bend forward to kiss 
the speaker. 
Rachel returned the kiss bn ry 

“T don’t Kuow why,” she said, half hurriedly, 
bat’ I feel awfully fricky just now, “Is it 
the spring do you think, Nell? *When I was 
ridivg inthe Park this morning I had a sort of 
longing to let my mure ‘bolt with me, The air 
was go exhilatatiog and the flowers are so bright 


—altogether,” with another hurried laugh, “TI }- 


weather is ‘most demoralising.”’ 
went on writing for several 
Oastletown's widow being 
ited a very fine fortune tas 
besieged by begging letters from far and wide, 
and part of Miss Foster’é morning work was to 
get these lebters answered to the best of her 


think spri 
Eleanor 

moments, Sir J, 

known to have 


abilicies, 

“Mr. Lithgow has not been to see you for 
_— a ,” she ‘remarked after a little 
Ww 


“Not for a whole week," Rachel amended, 
“not since the night of the day I came back. I 


am quite furious with him. ‘How dare be desert 
me like this! Nellyput away those letters ; we 
will drive down to office and see Bastian our- 


I had a letter from his mother this 
morning ; she gave me a message forhim. What 
is itt Can't you come? I see you are hesitat- 
ing.” 

“There is that appointment with the man 
about the library,” Miss Foster said quickly. 

Rachel paused. 

She wore a black serge mourning gown, and 
her slender waist. was.encircle’ by.a silver. belt, 
Her beautiful brown hair was rifled, she looked 
most sweet and fresh and lovely as she stood by 
the window, with the clear, st ong, spring a 
shine poyting- down upon ber, Tne heart of the 
girl tine Sy the table“had ‘s ‘thrill of tender 
admiration for the picturé of charm and beauty 
that Rachel made, but after the thrill there came 
a heavy thud—a sense of envy that was like a 
definite pain, 


selves. 


quite 





She herself was not without certain charm fu 
her neat well-fitting frock, Her hair war so 
carefully done, and her skin was fresh and fair, 
too, but there was a drawn tired look in Eleanor 
Foster's face, and deep shadows round her eyox 
that spoke of a trouble that could not be easily 
cured, 


Reghel was not long ic making up her mind. 

“\Well—I tell you what I shall do—I shall gu 
to Bastian, and you will remain here and settle 
everything. It’s rather a bore, Nell, you can’t 
come too—-but I know what an old fidget you 
are—and how you hate breaking an appointment. 
$0 you shall stay and I will go, Bastian will ve 
so'astonished to see me. I shall walk in upon 
hira as if IT had come on wost important busivese, 
and Nell—I mean to evjoy myself immensely, t 
shall go by an omnibus outside. Oh! do try 
and think what Lady Castletown would look like 
if she could see me outside an omaibus.” 

Rachel danced away as she spoke, avd Eleanor 
heand her laughing as she went up the stairs. 

* She is happy. Oh! thank Heaven she is happy 
at last!” the girl said to herself as she was 
alone, “and it is so right she should be happy 
she is so good, 0 unselfish, so sweet. To take 
fear: her one moment of brightness is a crime 
-—and yeti—apd yet,” Eleanor [Loster cried 
passionately, “if 1 love her, this is my duly 
Oh! why should this miserable suffering come 
ta me now---now when I was growing more 
peaceful, when I had dared to hope that the 

t of the pain was over. If I might only 

my trouble with zomeone-if I might only 

@pen my heart to ome creature, it sesms so 

terrible to deceive her, and yet what cau I dot 

My weakness led me into this pass. Had I been 

true to myself I should have gone into another 

world—gone where no one would have known 

who or what I was—where—Ais name would 
mever have reached my ears again!” 

She buried her face in her hands for a few 
moments, and then as she heard Rachel’s voice 
speaking onteide she hastily resumed her work. 

“ Now, am I dresced properly for an omaibus ’ 
inquired Lady Castletown, popping in her head. 
“Nell, I hope I shall have severai adventures ; 
don’t look shocked. _ Don’t sib theretoo long, and 
don’t expect me home to luncheon. I ghal! make 
Bastian give me something to eat.” : 

Rachel's solemn isokio g tler opened the door 
for her, looking net a little scandalized at his 
mistreas’s unconventionality. 

“I'm ‘going to be out all the morning,” Lady 
Castletown said, ay she flitted down tho shope 
looking little raore’ than # échool-gir! in her serpe 
costume and tailor hat with s black ribbex. 

She burried slong through thé sunshine. 

“T want to see Bastian,” she said to herself. 
“Why baa he not come all this time. Have I 
vexed him, His note yesterday nrorning sounded 
grumpy I thought. Now where do { ‘get my 
omnibys, I worder!” 

Pausing to: choose her destination Rachel « 
fresh beauty was a magnet that drew mauy eyes 
to her, an admiration which was lost to her. 

“I think I go this way,’ she sald to hervwell, 
and then she broke off in her thoughts, and said, 
“Oh” not without.2ome ropfusion, as 4 young 
man who had leaped from # hansom at sight of 
her came snd stood-directly in her path, It was 
Giles Hamilton. 

“ Lady Castletown, at last Faieis kind to me,” 
he ssid, cagerly, ‘I have called twice at your 
house and have never been fortunate enough to 
find you,” 

Rachel shook hands with him apparently with 
the greatest indifference. 

No, I am very zeldom af home,” she 
auawered him, most coldly. 

He bit hia lip. ee 3 guard 

"Is your mourning atii.sc deep that you are 
compelled to dény your frien’s the pleasure of 

ing you?” he asked, with il. conceated chagrin. 

Rachel laughed. 2 

“Ob? I see my friends at al! times,” she said, 
geily. |. 

Giles Haciitton'thedged colour. "* 
' “Not'since the afternoott he fad turtied ant? Peer. 
her standing in the small village post-office had 
her image faded from his mind, and now sie was 
before him again he found her beautyeven greater 
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THE MAN STOOD LOOKING AFTER HER GARCEFUL FIGURE ADMIRINGLY, PASSIONATELY, INCREDULOUSLY. 


than it had been in that fleeting glimpse of it. | into any new bond of friendship, I am_ sorry to 


And justas her charm and loveliness was enhanced 
by a second sight eo he recognized that the task 
he had set himself was going to be twice as 
difficult as bis vanity had led him to imagine. 

He had been piqued by her absolute silence 
after the arrival of his flowers, and he had been 
waiting expecting some sort of recognition to be 
vouchsafed to him for his remembrance, 

A charming note, an invitation to lunch, He 
had had many flirtatious that had ended just as 
briefly as that little affair at Silchester when 
Rachel hed been such a pretty, but such a poor 
iittle maiden, and none of these other flirtations 
had worked out in the way this was working. 

“Tt suppose,” he said, turning and strolling 
beside her ae almost unconsciously F.achel’s feet 
moved onwards, “I suppose lam to understand 
by that that you desire me to remain ouiteide the 
barrier of your friendship ?” 

Rache! laughed again, but her heart was beat- 
ing very quickly. 

‘T don’t think I mean anything in particular, 
Captain Hamilton,” she said, still coldly and 
distantly ; “but you must please forgive me; I 
am a most unconventional person you know, and 
I always speak my mind,” 

‘* And so do I,” he said, fiercely, in answer to, 
and back over the girl's disturbed mind there 
c\me floating the remembrance of when last he 
had spoken plain words to her, She iurned very 
pale, It was all very well to play a réle for a 
short time, but Rachel was too absolutely sincere, 
too rea! a nature to support a false position for 
long. ‘ 

She brought matters to a crisis now. 

‘May I beg of you that you will kindly not 
posh this matter further, Captain Hawilton,” she 
said, hurriedly, and her yoloe, though still cold, 
treenbled a little, ae hie astute ears were quick to 
hear. ‘‘ No doubt our mutual surroundings will 
tend to bring us ocensionally in contact with one 
aucther. That being go I think ip is as wel! 
to lesve our meetings to chance, not to 





leave you 80 abruptly, but I have an appointment 
in the City and I am late as it is, Good-bye ; 
please give my remembrances to your mother.” 
She had moved away from his side, and had 
crossed the road immediately after this speech, 


|anud the man stood looking after her graceful 


figure admiring|y, passionately, incredulously. 

“By Heaven!" he said to himself in that 
moment; “ but I will mot be content with this, 
Rachel! When a man has eaten bread do you 
think he will be content with a stone? You have 
given me your love once. I shall claim it again, 
and hold it, too, for all my life. You are cold 
and cautious, and I am sure you are calling 
yourself clever in thrusting me away aa you do 
now ; but my eyes are too keen, my dear ; I have 
looked once into your nature. I know you love 
me still, Ishall not rest till I have made you 
confess that love a second time,” —- 

Deep in his thought Hamilton turned up 
Eaton-square He had nothing to occupy 
him 


Life was not too busy or too pleasant with 
him just now. The bitterness of what he called 
poverty was eating (he edges from his usual 
luxurious circumstances, 

It wae not alone Rachel's beauty that had put 
such a thri!! of pleasure into his heart. He had 
arrived at that crisis when money in some shape 
or form was absolutely vital to him. 

He had drained his mother’s resources to the 
dregs—he had squandered his own long ago. 

Debts and difficulties stood iv his path in 
every direction, and this morning as he sauntered 


along, tall, handeome, smart, a veritable example. 


ot a fashionable London man, he hardly knew 
which way to turn for five pounds. 

The question of letting such a chance as Rachel 
slip from his grasp was therefore quite impossi- 
ble, and his hope fed by his vanity, rose once 
agnio as he let his thoughts dwell upon her, and 
recalied the expression of her fuce as she had 


enter) burried away frcem hiw just now. 





| 


Opposition with him, as with most men, was 
the very stimulant to push him on to his deter- 
miuation, 

“She has shown me that she remembers, 
it will be for me to show her that I know she 
remembers, Once I have broken down her pride 
I shall go on easily. Rachel Castletown s be 
my wife !” 

He was passing the big Castletown house os 
thie thought framed itself in his mind. His eye 
glanced over it casually. 

There was nothing to mark it out for Pim 
interest, and yet, as Giles Hamilton looked 1 
from one window to. another his face sud- 
denly crimson, aad then as suddenly white. 
A girl’s face had looked back at him from a 
window near to the street—eyes that he had 
hoped were closed in death had gazed into his in 
a very anguish of love, fear, and remembrance, 

He stood rooted to the spot for one moment, 
and then he had walked on, his heart like stone 
in his breast—his brain a seething tumult ouv of 
which rose one question that could not be 
answered, 

What was Eleanor Foster doing in Rachel 
Castletown’s house? he 


(To be continued.) 








Tue necessity for salt among aboriginal races 
must have been paramount, for nature craves it. 
Salte of soda are to be found in ali animal and 
vegetable substances man uses, but it does not 
seem to be so assimilable as sodic chloride. 
Primitive Americans were certainly fortunate, 
because sources of salt far away from the sea- 
board “gpl fairly Fey Pa work of 
procuring salt’ must have fallen ina large mea- 
sure on women, There was a Mexican goddess 
who was honoured as the salt giver. Bancroft, 
in his Az’ec studies, tells how au Aztec king kept 
the Tlascal.s without eslt fur years, ugtil they 
acknowledged hi: sovereign’ y, 
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THE GREYSTOKE MYSTERY. 


—20I— 
CHAPTER V. 
THE INQUEST, 


TxE following day the inquest was held on poor 
Frank St, John’s body, aud, as was natural, it 
evoked an immense intereet in the neighbour- 
hood. Veronica Graham was one of the wit- 
nesses, and her stepmother accompanied her. 

The entrance of the two ladies created quite a 
seasation, Both were dressed in black, and both 
wore veils, but Vera’s queenly bearing invariably 
called attention to her, and@ Mrs, Graham uoticed 
with a horrible pang of envy the many glances 
of involuntary admiration that were showered on 
the young girl. 

She herself had taken unusual pains with her 
own appearance, and the result was certainly a 
success, 80 far as it went. She had covered her 
face with powder, and filled up the hollowsin her 
cheeks with paint; her eyes were delicately 
shadowed -with black markings, and her hair, 
suppemented by additional tresses, was curled 
and waved very elaborately. Looking ab her 
reflection in the glass at home she had smiled in 
® well-pleased manner—it was only when she 
contrasted it with Vera’s fresh young loveliness 
that she saw how hopeless it was for art to 
attempt to compete with nature! | 

Vera’s giance flashed rapidly over the many 
faces around her, and then arrested itself on two 
gentlemen who were standing a little apart from 
the rest, The one was a man past middle age, 
tall, erect, soldierly, with iron grey hair and 
monstache—Lord Evremond, Frank’s uncle, The 
other was Maurice—but how changed from the 
Maurice of two days t His face was dark 
presi - fo m. e locked years older 

ere good-bye on that iatel 
afternoon, 4 


He Bowed to her, but there was no time to | 


Stempt to speak, for the proceedings were on 








THERE WAS A CRASH; THE LAMP WAS THROWN TO THE GROUND, .ND THE ROOM WAS IN DARENESS, 


master of Greystoke were the first witnesses 
called, and to finding the body of 
the deceased lying on the floor of the railway 
carriage. Then came the doctor, who could only 
say that the deceased had died from the effects of 
a stab in the breast, which had penetrated to the 
heart, and must have proved instantly fatal. 
After that Veronica Graham was called, and a 
little nfurmur of admiration went round as she 
advanced, throwing up her veil, and disclosing 
to view her pale earnest face, with the beautiful 
eyes full of tears. Her story of the old lady who 
had drugged her was listened to with profound 
attention, but it did nob tend to throw much 
light on the matter, 

Then came Lord Evrermond, who gave his 
evidence quietly and clearly, and without any 
special show of emotion. Frank St. John was 
his nephew, he said, the younger son of his dead 
brother, and he was on his way to Evremond 
Court when he met his death, Hia mission was 
to bring with him a case of valuable jewels, 
which had been left to Lord Evremond by a 
relative in India, and which had arrived in 
England from the East only the day before. 
This case of jewels had disappeared, thus show- 
ing that the motive of the crime was robbery, 
Asked if it was known that the jewels were on 
their way to him, witness said he believed not. 
He had done all in his power to keep the fact 
from becoming public. For his own part he had 
not mentioned it-to anyone except his two 
nephews, and the captain of the vessel who had 


brought the case over from India, Had deemed | 


it safe not to do so, The jewels were worth 
somewhere about ten thousand pounds, he 
believed—it might be more, but it was certainly 
not lees, 

When Lord Evremond stepped down his place 
was taken by his surviving nephew, Maurice St. 
John, who had to make a strong effort to control 
his emotion. THe spoke in a very Jow voice, but 
it was little enough he had to say. 
visiting friewds who lived near R , and hear 





the puiabiof Veginning. The porter and station- | ing fecm his brother that he would b passing | lorg time, although we are living wit! 





He was | 








through the station on thet special afternoon he 
had gone to the junction to see him. 

The jewels had certainly been safe then, for 
he himself had lifted the case from one compart 
ment to another when Frank changed carriages. 
Asked if his brother was in devi, be answered in 
the affirmative; he did not know to what smount, 
but he fancied it was considerable, Frank had 
intended asking his uncle to advance him a loan, 
and he had been hopeful of obtaining it, He 
had seemed in the very highest spirits when his 
brother bade him good-bye. This completed the 
witnesses’ examination. ‘The jury did not take 
long to consider their verdict, It was one of 
“ Wilful murder against some person unknown.” 

‘Thank Heaven it is over!” murmured Mra. 
Graham, with a deep sigh of relief. ‘ Now let 


us wt 

he two ladies made their way outside; but 
they had nob reached the ramshackle old pony- 
chaise that had conveyed them hither when Vera 
felt a slight touch on her shoulder and, turning 
round, saw Maurice St. John at her side. 

“I beg your pardon,” he said, hastily, “ may I 
have a few minutes’ conversation with you, Miss 
Graham }” 

Madame looked up sharply, her face flushing 
under her paint, but she came to a standatill. 

“ Pardon me,’ Maurice added, cautiously, but 
without the least trace of embarrassment as he 
saw that she intended remaining as a listener, 
“T wish to say a few words in private to Mise 
Graham, if you will kindly permit it,” 

“There is nothing you caa have to say to her 
which I also cannot hear,” responded madame, 
obstinately. 

Maurice gave her one swift comprehensive look 
which told him that argument would be of no 
avail. He bit his lip in indecision, and while he 
hesitated Lord Evremond came up, raising his 
hat to Vera. 

“Will you permit me to ehake handa with you, 
Miss Graham? 1 used to know your father in 
my youth; but Ihave not seen him for a } Ny’, 
hin ten mil s 
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of eae h other ; aed that in the country is not 
such a great distance 

“No,” returned Vera slightly embarrassed, 
but my father is an icvalid.”’ 

So Lunderstand, Nevertheless, I should be 
very pleased if he would strain a point in my 
favour, and leb me come over and see him. I 
have called once or twies, but have never been 
fortunate enough to find him in?’ 

“T will tell him,” the young girl rejoined, 
while Mrs, Graham stood by with lowering brow 
at fading herself tlvus left out io the cold. Asa 
matter of fact Lord Evremond did not kaow 
who she waa, although he set her down in his 
manital note- book as " bad style,” 

Raising bia hat once more, and with a lingering 
glance ‘of admiration at beautiful’ Vera, which 
ee would willingly have dispensed with, he 
turned on his heel, while Mrs. Graham took her 
piaee in the pony-carriage. 

At thad moment 4 little brooch Vera wore at 
har collar dropped out, and she and Maurice 
simultaneously stooped to pick it np. He was 
awifd to take advantage of the opportunity... 

* Be outside tha Grangy. gates ey some time after 
seven. this evening, if you oan,” hé murmured 
juickly be'ow his breath. . There was aot tinte 
for her to answer; bot he saw from her look of 
omapreLenaiom that she had heard, and he felt 
stir thav if she could she would keep the appoint- 
ment, 


“T hope we have seen the lash of them |” ex- 


claimed Mis, Graham, violently; aa ¢he tarned 
the pony’a head hb omewards. “ Why didn’t you 
tall Lord E emond % hat it was mo good coming 
ver to the G Prange, pecause yout father won't 
ee him if he does?” 





“I think it would do my father good to see 
him,” Vera answered, steadily. "** t certainly 
cannot be a good thing for papa to live the life of 
1 hermit, as he seems to do.” 

“That is for bim acd me to judge, not for j 
you!” snapped madame. “You take a great 


jeal too much upon yourself; an? [ tell you 
straight I won't allow it, There 


mistress of the Grange, and that is myself, I 


permit no intrusion on my domain. Dv you 
hear!” 
“T hear.” 
‘And understand { 
[ think I understand too,” Vera said, with a 


tovel glance out of her beautiful eyes thas made 
the other woman lower her own, 

Then she sighed. Already she had recognised 
the fact that her step-mother was a tyrant, and 
& jealous one to boot. Her own life at the 
Grange certainly did not promise to be a happy 
one, but she though’ less of that than of her 
father, and of the stranger who had been talking 
to vaadame in the hall on the night of her arrival. 
Who was the latter! . Why should he and Mrs. 
Grabam consult together in the dead of night? 
Ignorant of the world aa Vera was, she was no 
fool, and she could not find an, innocent inter- 
pretation of the scene she had witnessed. 

Her mistrust of the elder woman increased 
with every hour, and gradually there grew up in 
her mind au idea that her father was the victim 
of a conspiracy on his wife’s part, and this was 
the reason why the latter was so anxious to keep 
her away from him. 

She had not seen him at all that day, and 
when they got home madame told her shortly 
shat he had a headache and could uot be dis- 
turbed, so the young girl went at once to her 
awn sitting-room--a pretty old-fashioned apart- 
ment, pavelled in oak and furnished with spiadle- 
legged tables and chairs to match, covered with 
faded silk brocade 

Here she remained the whole afternoon. 

Just 63 it was beginning to. grow dusk Mrs, 
Creham entered with a tray, which she seh.down 
table. 

“T have brought you your supper,” she, re- 
marked, | ooking out ab the gre on waters, of the 
moat, across whi ch a 2! 2am of crimson light waa 
thrown home the » & ‘lam going to 
sit with your father, so oT shan t have supper laid 
this evening. Ydu won't mind eating yours 
»0NE ? 

‘Certainly not "—promptly. 

‘How do you like your roome?” queried 


on aside 







¥ 
“ 


shee mle as phe left the room, evidently 
gonk wi ree Vera's face, however, 
gid nob ba eh j smile, She was prethy, 





“The furniture is 
dreadfully old-fashioned, but.it is the best I could 
scrape together out of the lumber-room, and we 
can’t afford to get you anything new. Later on 
we may manage it, perhaps.” 

“T don’t want anything new, I like theve 


sidan slanting round, 








pe i pemet.. I'll manage it somehow or 


shrewd i t, and madame’s sudde 
on oie "ter eapatoa 
a the yv: er 

that hen sip munthed wanted to get rid of “e 


The clock had struck seven while : 
wens id) ee noon Bnd Vien Sand 0) ee 
thing’ to haaten her d She waited 
a quarter of an hour longer, thea pnt on 







bare oak staircase, her footsteps 
echo, The house was very we oe ft “aod | 
disturbed it, still Vera’a 





ig only one | 








1 etree for it was aa Peeuitle ake she 
might meet her step mother, who would be as 
likely as not to forbid her leaving the house. 

In the ball she was confronted with another 
difficulty. The great door was bolted and 
barred ready for the night, and esbe would 
inevitably betray herself if she attempted to 

undo the She hesitated. for a few 
seconds almost in cia then her, gaze fell 
on @ side window, leaded, and filled with stained 
glass, It was only about five feet from the 
floor, and she could easily climb up, ta the sill 
and jump down on the other side. In a 
moment she had pub this idea into execution, 
aud gently closed The window again as firmly 
was salvia from the outsicle. has 

f no one notices that it is.unfastened I can 
get in the same way,” sue murmured to herself, | 
observing the thick stems of the Pin below the 
casement, and calculating that ys were quite 
strong enough to bear her weight. Besides, when 
she had once accomplished her object and. seen 
Maurice she did not ouch mind if abe was found 
ont, 





CHAPTER VI. 


Lrgutty and fleetly Veronica ran dowa the 
avente, keeping wellin the shadow of the trees. 
She bad aca passed through the great iron 
gates of the tensutless lodge before Maurice” 
joined her, 

“J was almost afraid you were ‘not comi 
he said, his grave eyes lighting up as they fe 
upon her, 

“"T could nob get away earlier, 
sorry if I have kept you waiting.” 

You need not be sorry for that, I would 
have waited willingly till morning if it had been 
necessa: My only fear was that you might 
find it diffieult to leave home.” 

“Tt wag a little difficult. No one knows Tam 
out of the house.” 

Maurice’s face clouded ever so slightly. 

“TY am afraid I have done wrong in asking you 
bo meet me secretly,” he said. “I ought.to have 
thought of possible unpleasant consequences, byt), 
I was so anxious to have a talk with you that T 
thought of nothing else, Will you forgive my 


I am, very 


hat and mantle, and stole quietly dowa, tie 








aa anxious to come, for I cased to hear if you 
had obtained any clue to—the murderer.” 

She murmured the last word ainost below her 
breath and with a little shiver, but she saw the 









His eyes darkened, bi 
ber old bre i - a aide whole aspect 
*' That's right, I'm g something 36" 
meets with your ier madame -ygigee d under 4 amen | be het ay 
With.» trave of suecqnee ft her voice, : ee pall 
be aha * Tt what 
rt Rope Tiara shown myst enaenied,” and. even his voice had 
she little stifil i ‘*T am going to d 
| Oh, on to that I ‘blame you, T should be “poor F 
tented myself {f I were in your creature who 
eis te oveel ae pg with that the woman 
you « cooped up in a hermi sad | person, and ’ 
that, as you sail thia morniag, is what this plaie | justice, A li 
is. I may not to you sympathetic, buf Dj and ib iva 
mir speed lish days, and if I her to me ¥ 
ke your lot ter I sold do 80 Yon ‘detail, I 
shall go.ap to London before very long, and bef 


nob say T am as Aiton 
bution on the nuurde 
} in your desire, 
seruel 1” 

For & momeng 


hind Po 
fault! Well, bi igen yo allthat. [ 
bs pixar my heart to wale will have 
en rc be an to question Vera, with a ski!) 
and closeness that many a barrister might have 
envied, No detail was too emall for him, no 
trifle too trifling.” He took out » little pocket- 
book and made notes in it of her answers, and 
she was astonished to see how copious those note: 
were, 
“Now, I waat you to describe her dress, You 


say it was made of black brocade. Can you 
remember the pattern on it!” 
She considered” g minute, while memory 


brought a vivid picture of the old lady before 
her. 
“Yes,” she returned, slowly, “ there were true 
knote scattered all over it, and between 
woven in the fabric.”’ 


“Maurice's @ esteem 5 = ae He took 
from the peckey toook book 2 serap of Black brocade 
vi paeted on white paper: 

e os eve light enough for you" to seo it?” he 


re answered in the affirmative, as she 
examined the morsel’ of silk very attentively. 
Then she gave it back tobim. 

“That is a piece out of the dress,” she said 
quietly. 

** You are sure of it?” 

** Positive. I can see of the knot, and’ the 
star quite distinctly. Where did that’ bit com. 
from?” 
ie: Me was in the catch of the handle of one 


carriag my brother's body wa 
found. I discovered it “uyeel, and took owes: 
sion of ib without sayings word ‘to anyone, 
course there wad peed» of its he bes 
left there by a 
testimony ollie away Lee loubt, an! caliee tt it 
quite certain that the woman on quitting your 
carriage got into the next one, That at any rate 
ia one step gained.” 

“But I don’t see that it helps you very thuch,” 

Vers said, dubiously. 


* On the contrary, it helpa me im 
ip gives me er absolute certainty to ager a 


OU mer al ae 
ill sop soi gh oti 


‘ing you inhale waa oe 
“She wore well fitting black kid gloves.” 
* Were the hands large i’ 





selfishness {” 
**T have nothing to forgive. I was to the full 


‘Not too large for ber sia, She was a tall 


Se. §4y 


“OP PSS 892 He... 
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eerétaeest pad errete > 
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woman, and ratuer etout—quite as tall ‘aa I 
wee hed het velo Gid 3 sound! natoral 1” 


«Noy now you! tention. it, T:don’t think it 
ot ne ‘idea bos not struck me before, 

“ Suclras might be adopted as @ disguise 1” 

6 Yes,” pat Ss 4 8 + 


“Do you thin it you tow her guia you would 


Vora sh toe hadi Veer doubtfully, * > 
“That I ob may, a might ‘not, 
She wore a thick veil that hid her features in « 


great meéastiré, although it did fot quite conceal 
the fact that they were handsome.” 

Megiee e eal sytat hieetl lowered his 
voice atill more, it 





; ears ore 
whisper d conversation, 
*\T am going to startle: My theory is 
that ion Was & mon in 

ponies tae? 


She was ‘assuredly “etartled, but only for a 
moment,  . * 

Theo her miod rapidly reviewed ail that had 
taken place in the railway carriage, and she said 
emphatically,— j 

t or that the idea 


“f believe you. are ri 
did not occur to me be 

They walked for a little distance in silence 
along the grass-grown lane, which was dark with 
the shadows ‘of the overreaching trees, although 
the sunset, colours still lingered in the west. 

it was @ lovely ‘spring evening, calm and still. 
A blackbird was. singing ia s. bush close at hand, 
and in the pauses of bis song another answered 
hin from farther off, 

On the banks rabbils were’ feeding, but they 
disappeared with a quick whisk of white tail at 
the approach of the two human creatures walking 
30 quietly side by side, 

“Are you gving to loy. detectives to help 
you woravel.the nm rs Vernasked presently, 

One, tage Fr. a case like ba ‘ou cannot 
take teo into. your confidence—you 
cat the I ps under han feet by so iden 
{ have already formed a theory, and I shal! pro- 
ceed to work upon, it,” 

; ; Would it beindiscreet of me to ask what it 
6% 

“No, I will tell you, on your giving me a 
promise to keep it a secrep even from your 
father.” ‘ 

She gave ths required promisa readily enough, 
and Maurice continued, 

“I believe, as I have already said, the supposed 
old woman wags @ man in female attire, who 
some means or other had found out the object of 
poor Frank’s journey, You will remember that 
at R, Junction she, or he, gos in the train at the 
fast moment, bub before that we had seen her 
looking into the carriages as in search of some- 
thing. That something was the jewel case which 
was then in the compartment in which. rank 
had travelled down. 

“ After seeing it, and noticing the number of 
the carriage ahe disa , as she did not wish 
to altract too mach attention, and when she re- 
turned she committed the very uatural mistake 
of getting into the compartment where the jevels 
bad been, instead of the carriage into which they 
had been removed, 

“ As it happened I stood in front of the wiedow 
vo that she could not see the interior of the com- 
periment, and when she had got in the’ trainwas 
moving, and it was teo late for her to get out, 

“You have told. me the questions she asked 
you, and they prove her desire todiscover Frank's 
whereabouts, Then,at the entrance of the tun- 
nel she got out the chloroform, and while you 
were under its influence. contrived to get 
‘rom one carriage to the next. 

“Thave uot the smallest doubt that: after the 
commission of the crime and-securing' the jewels 
the wretch left the train while it wae still in/the 
tuanel, thinking there was less risk: of being | 
seen, K ty 

* Kvideutly: sheiggew the line well, and was 
thoroughly “EM with. this part of the 
country, «ff not. believe it was what the 
Police Would cali ‘a London job’ at all. My own 
‘mopression is that I shall find the murderer 





within a radius of ten miles of the spot where 
poor Frank met his death. 

“ T have made inquiries as to. whether a press 
answeriug the description of the old lady was 
seea anywhere near the line during that after- 
noon, butT am met with « blank negative. 

“One, boy, however, who’ is supposed to be 
half witted, and is employed to frighten the crows 
in a field of wheat close to the railway, says’ he 
saw aman climbing up the embankment a little 
farther on, and that this man carried a bundie in 
his hand whith no doubt held the jewel case.” 

* Whichend of the tunael did he come from?” 
asked Vera, who had followed each point, very 
attentively. 

“Phe one nearest Greystoke, and he-struck 
aorosa. the fields: in the direction of Greystoke. 
You see it ie quite possible he changed his clothes 
in the tunnel, but from the description of the 

given by the boy, Ido not thiuk it could 
ve been large enough to contain them, there- 
fore he must have hidden them somewhere.” 

"Was not the interior of the tunnel searched 7” 

“It was, but not thoroughly until the next 
day, and it is likely enough that in the mean- 
time the:man may have come back and taken the 
clothes from the place where he had hidden them, 
That confirms my impression that he must live 
in the neighbourhood.” 

“T¢ seems» to mo,"-said Vera, thoughtfully, 
* that you ought to make inquiries of the captain 
of the ship who brought over the jewele from 
India, Through him you ‘might find. out who 
was likely to know. of their arrival in England, 
and of their value.” 

"You are right. I will los® co time in adopt- 
ing your suggestion,” Maurice answered, Then 
he added, “I felt: sure you would) help me, A 
woman dften sees points that a man misses, 
Now,” he said, coming to's standstill. and smiling 
—& very pallid smile, by the way—‘' I suppose 
I ought: not to keep you ary longer. Shall I 
write to yowand let you know bow my inguiries 


ptogrets ; 
‘No,” she replied aftera pause, duriog which 
it ocourred. to her that.-in ail probability. her 
levters would pass through the hands of Mrs. 
Graham before they reached her—-if indeed they 
reached her at all. 

‘*T think you Had. better uot write. Bui I will 
meet. you again in » few days’ time, if you think 
L-can be of any assistance to you.’ 

She made the suggestion with the most perfeet 
innocence, and he aceepted it ae it was meant. 

Very well. But how:shal I lef. you know 
when I have any news for you }"’ 

Vera's quick wits soon gave an anawer. She 
looked ‘round aud pointed to an old-thorn tree, 
now covered with snowy blossoms. 

“Stick a ring dove's feather—-you will find 
pa about—on that lowest thorn bush ; sud if 

can’t come I will contrive to take away the 
feather atid substitute a scrap of white linen in 
its place, I can tear up my handkerchief if 
necessary,” she added, smiliog. “Now, good- 


He took her hand and held it, lookiog search- 
ivgly in her face as he did so,, When he apoke it 
was with some slight hesitation. 

“Tam not sure that Ihave a right to ask you 
this; but, since the morning, when I saw you 
with your step-mother, sundry doubts have 
haunted me. Are you happy at home :” 

Pour Vera's colour faded, and she looked 
dov«a, 

“Forgive me if I have vexed you," he.ex- 
claimed, with quick contrition, “I only wanted 
to aay that if you. are.in trouble or difficulty I 
shall hold it as my greatest privilege to hélp you. 
Do you believe this |” 

She raised her eyes, and they met the earnest 
gaze of his. A thrill of delicious confidence ran 
throvgly her... ees: bev 

“Yoo,” she murmured, “I believe it.” - rf 

“And you will not hesitate to make use of me 
if occasion requires it #” 

Shyly and-sweetly she gave the required pro- 
mise, and then. she lefb him, he standing by the 
gates to watch her graceful figure until io was 
out of sight. After that he walked down the 
lane to where his horse was waiting, tethered to 
& tree, 





“She is a splendid creature,” he muttered to 
seer * He will be a lucky man who wias her 
ove 1 ” 

And then hé sighed restlessly. What had he 
to do with love--he who had dedicated his life to 
a mission of vengeance ' 

And yet he knew that for weal or for woe his 
heart had gone from him into the keeping of this 
beautiful Veronica Graham, 

Meanwhile she was running swiftly up the 
avenue, startled as she saw how dark it was. Her 
interview with Maurice had lasted lovger than 
she fancied, and the last ray of daylight had 
faded from the weab, while a few stare twinkled 
from between heavy ragged clonds up in the 


sky. ' 

The Grange looked dark and deserted as usual, 
not s light shone from its froat, An owl few 
out of the ivy with a harsh discordant shriek as 
Vera made her way round to the window through 
which she had escape? from the house. 

To her diemay she found it shut and fastened, 

Sheratood still for a few moments thiaking. 
Shedid not wish to let the household know of 
her absence if she could possibly help it, especially 
as it was co late, for she kuew that her step- 
mother would at once suspect: and question her, 

Her knowledge of the exits of the house was 
limited, and the only possible entrance she couid 
think of was through the French window in her 
father’s atudy. There waga chaues that it might 
be Jef unfastened ; a very slender chance itis 
true; but even if this were. not the case she 
might force the hasp up with her penknife, aup- 
posiag the shutter were not closed. 

Not very hopefully she etole round the house 
to the eastern side, where a small. plantation, of 
shrubs interposed between the terrace and the 
moat, These sheltered her advance, and she took 
advantage of them until she was directly opposite 
the study window, Ne, there were’no shutters, 
and as she crept up close to the window she saw 
thet it was not even fastened, indeed, it was ajar, 
the inside curtaine beiig drawn, and thus screen 
ing the interior of the room from view. 

With a mental thanksgiving for auch good 
luck Vera stepped in, but just as she was on 
the point of pulling aside the curtain she heard 
the sound of voices, and she stopped ehort, afraid 
either to advance or retreat. 

“T tell you there is danger in the girl remain- 
ing here,” Mra. Graham was saying, vehemently, 
" Sooner or later she is sure to iad everything 
out, aad then what is to become of us, I should 
like to know?” 

There was no answer, but a match was struck 
as if the poraon addressed were ligh‘ing a cigar ; 
@ faint odour of the smoke came behind the 
curtains, 

“The beat thing we can do iz to send her away 
ab once,” wenton madame. “I can manage to 
geb her out of the house to-morrow without her 
auspecting anything.” 

“No, you can’t,” was Mr. Grabam’s reply, and 
his voice seemed stronger and firmer than his 
daughter had heard it before. " You exaggerate 
the danger. If you keep your head it will be 
allright.’ 

"7 tell you you are wroug. The girlis no fook 
aad she suspects things are not as they should be. 
She'll be certain of it presently.” 

* And what if she is }” 

Well, we shall be ruined, that’s all.” 

“You women are 8o foolish,” exclaimed her 
companion, scornfully, “You are always knock- 
ing your heads against stone walls io the effort 
to see what’s on the other side. Haven't I pulled 
through successfully up to now, and is there any 
reason why my good luck should desert met” 

“Things have never been quite so desperate 
before,” muttered madame, uneasily. 

* Bosh ! you talk as if you were in your teens, 
instead of being a we!l seasoned woman of——~”” 

“Go. onc”. ehevexclaimed, bitterly. ‘Why 
don’t you add what you weré going to, a woman 
of nearly middle age |” 

“T refrained out of regard for your feelirgs,” 
he returned, carelesely, ‘7 Confoond this cigar ! 
How badly it smokes, [li geta box of another 
brand next time I go to town,” 

“Vou think a great deal more of your cigar 
than of my feclings !"’ 
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“Don’t talk nonsense, Adela. I can’t imagine 
what’s come over you. You have been quite 
different since Vera’s arrival. By jove ! I believe 
you are jealous of the gicl!” 

He laughed long and heartily, as if enjoying the 
joke. Then he added,— 

“Suppose, after all, she does suspect, there 
won't be any special harm done. I shall exercise 
a little of my paternal authority, and she won’t 
betray me, no girl will betray her own father 
whatever he may be.” ; 

Madame laughed scornfully ; then she eaid, in a 
slightly lowered voice,— 

“Do you think it is dark enough for us to 
venture into the plantation now ?” 

“Quite. Is everything ready ?” 

“Yes, except the lantern, and 1’!) fetch that 
now. Perhaps,” she added, uneasily, “ we had 
better wait another hour ?”’ 

“What for? The girl is in bed and asleep, 
and if we take Nero with us he'll keep off all 
other intruders. You are getting very nervous, 
Adela. I should recommend », tonic.” 

Vera had listened to this conversatiou in grow- 
ing bewilderment. The voice certainly belonged 
to her father, and yet it was quite different to 
the one in which he usually addressed her. 

As the door closed behind madame the young 
girl flung aside the curtains and stepped into the 
room, 

The sudden blaze of light from the lamp dazzled 
her, coming as she did out of the darkness, and 
involuntarily she put up her hand to shade her 
eyes. 

At the same moment there was a crash. The 
lamp was thrown to fhe ground, and the room 
was in darkness, 

(To be continued.) 








BRENDA’S GUARDIAN. 


—0— 
CHAPTER XI 

“ Tr is really very odd I don’t hear from Sir 
Marmaduke,” remarked Guy Cameron, one 
bright June morning when the roses peeped in 
at the open window, wafting their sweet perfume 
to the table where the master of the Castle sat 
at beeakfast with his mothér and ward, 

‘Lt is more than odd,” agreed Lady Mary, 
‘for you know he promised to come back and 
finish his visit. He put us off with one night 
instead of a week because he said he had some 
business to attend to’; but I quite expected him 
back in a few days, instead of which he haen’t 
even written a jine.”’ 

'* It’s not like Sir Marmaduke,” said Sir Guy, 
anxiously. ‘He's the most courteous fellow 
going. I reaily feel inclined to write to his 
rooms in Dolphin-street and ask if there is any- 
thing the matter.” 

“It is just a month since he went,” said Lady 
Mary. “Why don’t you run up to London, 
Guy, and callon him! Like you 1 begin to feel 
uneasy ; besides, you really ought to pay another 
visit to London while the season lasts.” 

*T don’t care a fig for the season,” replied her 
son ; “ but I really think I will run up next week 
if we don’t hear anything of Tremaine in the 
meanwhile.” 

Lady Mary took up her letters and rose to go 
to her own aitting-room, where she usually spent 
the morning. 

Brenda was going out through the French 
window when Sir Guy interrupted her, 

“ Will you come into the library for a minute ? 
I have something to show you,” 

But when they got there he was so long before 
he spoke that Brenda grew alarmed, 

“TI wish you'd make haste,” she said, pettishly. 
“Of course you are going to scold me. You 
never want to speak to me except for that, and I 
should like to get it over.” 

Sir Guy sighed. It was strange that he couid 
not “get on” with his ward. Thie girl, the only 
child cf txo pecple he had ouce dearly loved, 
seemed +> wilfuliy mi:understand everything he 
did or said 


“T am sorry my guardianship is so irksome to 


you,” he said, stiffly. ‘‘ However, it is not likely 
to last long, It was about this I wanted to speak 
to you to-day.” 

a“ Yes,” 


How provoking she was! She might surely 
have tried to help him out. 

“*T have had a letter from Mr. Ainslie.” 

Brenda suppressed a yawn, 

“T don’t think I feel interested in your cor. 
respondence, Sir Guy, and Mr. Ainslie is almost 
the dullest person in the neighbourhood, If his 
letters are as prosy as his conversation you are 
welcome to the monopoly of them.” 

“Brenda. I wish you would be serious.” 

“T am perfectly serious, Sir Guy. I don’t like 
the Ainvslies, If they happen to be special 
friends of yours I am sorry to seem rude, but—I 
don’t like them,” 

“Fred Ainslie is a most worthy young felllow, 
He is twenty-five, and though at present his 
income is small he is the direct heir to a peer- 


age. 

‘He told me so the other day. I believe he 
thought it would make an impression on me— 
but I suppose I am a radical, for I don’t think 
titles make people any better.” 

“Probably he hoped it might further his 
wishes, Fred Ainslie is honestly in love with 
you, Brenda, and he has written to me as your 
guardian to ask my consent to his paying his 
addresses to you.” 

“T hope you said ‘No’?” 

“T have said nothing. I could not till I had 
spoken to you. Brenda, won’t you believe that 
my mother and I desire your happiness above 
all things?” 

“TY think that Lady Mary does.” 

** And you do not believe that I-——” 

“T believe you would do anything in the world 
to get rid of me,” the spoilt child answered frac- 
tiously, “or elae you would not be trying to 
persuade me to marry a man I despise.” 

“T never wanted to perauade you, Brenda, 
Your father’s will decrees that my consent is 
necessary to your marriage until you are twenty- 
five. Iam only telling you that I could give my 
consent fully and freely to your union with Fred 
Ainslie.” 

“But I could not give mime.” 

“I suppose you are quite sure?” asked Sir 
Guy, tentatively. “ You won't take a few days 
to think it over?” 

My answer would be just the same.” 

*T suppose I can’t expect to understand girls,” 
said poor Sir Guy, “for I really thought you 
liked young Ainslie; when you have been to 
the Court you always seem to have paired off 
with him.” 

“ Well, he alwaye wanted to pair off with me,” 
said Brenda. “ Besides, Sir Guy, to tell you 
a secret, I particularly dislike his mother and 
sister. Compared to Mrs, Ainslie and “ate, Fred 
Ainslie is charming, 

Sir Guy smiled, 

“Then we agree for once, I have known Mrs. 
Ainslie all my life, and-—-I detest her,” 

“What bas she done to offend you ¢” 

“T can’t tell you ; she always strikes me as not 
quite true. Fred, poor fellow, is as honest as 
om day, but I can’t say as much for his woman- 

ind,” 

“And yet you wanted me to spend my whole 
life with them.” 

“TI did not want it, I wished you to decide for 
yourself,” 

“T pity Fred Ainslie’s wife,” said Brenda, 
wickedly ; “ his mother will sneer at her and Kate 
try to sit upon her; the young woman will have 
a very bad time of it bebween them.” 

“Well, Brerida, am I to write to Fred or will 
you see him yourself /” 

“ Ob, you can write to him ; say I have not the 
least intention of marrying anyone; certainly 
not a man encumbered with a disagreeable 
mother and sister,” 

“T’'ll leave the last half out please,” said Sir 
Guy. “ Brenda, will you teli me why you dislike 

ire, Ainslie and her daughter ? t grant you 





taey are not very amiable women, but I think 
they have always shown their most emiable side 
i to you,” 











“Not always,” said Brenda, bitterly ; “only 
last week Mra, Ainslie told me I ought to marry 
young, because the sins of the parents are visited 
upon the children, I shouldn’t have cared what 
she said about myself, but to dare to hint it was 
a sin for father to make a fortune in trade made 
me furious. My father was a gentleman, what- 
ever he did, and for miles and miles round where 
he lived his name was known and blessed. Yet 
this old woman, in a little country place, dare: 
to talk of his sins just because she thinks trade 
infra dig.” 

Sir Guy knew perfectly that Mrs» Ainslie had 
never intended to refer to Mr. Norton's (that is 
Lord Hazelmere’s) exploits in Africa; she wae 
thinking of a dark passage in his ‘ife, ended 
before he left his native land; but her guardian 
had no intention of correcting Brenda's mistake ; 
indeed, he was thankful for the error which 
might save her much pain, : , 

“You generally fly off at a tangent when I 
advise you child,” said Cameron gravely ; “but I 
must try once more, Mrs, Ainslie and her daughter 
are simply wrapped up_in Fred ; when. they 
hear that you lave refused him they will not 
feel very friendly towards you.” 

“T don’t care how they feel.” 

“ Will you do this one thing for me,” plead 
Sir Guy, “avoid the Court as much as you 
possibly can! Mrs, Ainslie is not a pleasant 
woman to offend; she has a very sharp and 
malicious tongue.” 

“Tam sure I don’t want to go to the Court,” 
said Brenda. “I never cared either for her or 
Kate, but they would keep on asking me.” 


A pause, 
Brenda knew that Sir Guy had “ said his say,” 


but she because she wanted to talk to 
him on her own account. 

“ Sir Guy.” 

He started. 


* What is it, Brenda?” 

“Please write very plainly to Mr. Ainslie, so 
plainly that he can’t possibly misunderstand, I 
don’t want to see him; I should hate it if he 
spoke to me alone,” 

“I'll do my best ; but, Brenda, I am 
you will have to get used to these little matters ; 
as ® beauty and an heiress you are sure to have 
plenty of them.” 

“I’m not a beauty,” said Brenda quickly, “ at 
least, Mrs. Lennox always told me my mother was 
ten times prettier than I am. As for the money, 
I hate it. I should like to throw it at the bottom 
of the sea.” 

“You won’b say so when you ace older,” said 


Sir Guy, gravely. 

“Yes, I shall; I hate the very sound of money. 
If my father had not been a rich man I should 
have been s the sorrow of my life.”. 

She did not say what that sorrow was, She 
went out of the room hastily, as though she re- 
gretted having said so much, and Sir Guy sat 
down to write to Mr, Ainslie with very minglec 
feelings, 

Trying and capricious as was his wilful ward 
he could not be sorry he was to keep her yeta 
little longer as the sunshine of his home, but he 
was frightened——positively frightened—of the re- 
sult of his letter on Mrs. Ainalie and her 
daughter. 

They were women of a type often met with ix 
small country towns—uarrow, prejudiced, and 
malicious. 

Guy Cameron knew their natures, and had 
read their tactics like oo re They were 
poor—for their position, desperately poor. 

The present Lord Ainslie had quarrelled with 
his brother on his marriage, and refused to see 
either his widow or children. This im U8 
relative was only sixty-five (Mrs. Ainslie’s owo 
age), and possessed a splendid constitution. He 
might live to be ninety. Meanwhile a slender 
jointure of five hundred a year was all the family 
at the Court had to live on. True the house was 
their own; but as Fred bad been bred to no pro- 
feseion, as Mrs. Ainslie never forgot ebe was an 
Honoursable’s wife, and expected to move in the 
best society, their life was one continual struggle 
to keep up appearances, and make both ends 
mn°et, 

‘Yhat her cuildren ekould marry young and 


; 


: 
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choose rich was thewidow’s one desire. 
Kate would gladly have gratified her, but no one 
came to the Court a wooing, and Fred obstinately 
refused to “to goin for an heiress” unless the 
heiress were young and fair to see, 

Therefore, when the Hon. Miss Hazelmere, 
with her old name and her enormous wealth, her 


grace and besuty, came to Bankshire, Mra, 
Ainslie was delighted, and regarded her as I'red's 
destiny. 


Mother and sister courted the heiress assidu- 
ously ; Fred honestly fell in love with her. Sir 
Guy saw what was going on, but uttered no 
warning. nF oy 

Lord Hazelmere’s will placed him in a very 
delicate position. Since hie refusal to consent to 
Brenda's marriage would enrich himself at her cost 
he was bound to sanction any match not positively 
undesirable, 

He really liked Fred. The Ainslies were of a 
good old family, and with Brenda's money the 
young conple could enjoy ® separate eatablish- 
ment well removed from Court and ite influ- 
ence, so Guy left things to fate; but for all that 
he was intensely horrified when he thought of 
the open enmity his letter would cause, and he 
even turned over in his head various plans for 
keeping his ward and che family at the Court 
apart; but in a small country place, where per- 
sons in the same “ set ” meet continually at other 
people's houses, he was fain to confess it was im- 
possible. 

Brenda had gone straight to her own room. 
She wanted time to think over what she had just 
heard, She did not wish to see Lady Mary until 
her crimson cheeks had regained their usual 
creamy whiteness. 

When preparations were made to receive the 
heiress at Cameron Castle Lady Mary had chosen 
for her use four roome which stood together at the 
end of one wing. They communicated, though 
each had a separate entrance on to the corridor, at 
ihe end of which was door opening toa private 
ataircase leading down to the grounds. In olden 
days this had been the nursery domain ; later on 
the rooms had been allotted to Ivy Nairn and her 
cousin Susan, and it seemed to Lady Mary only 
natural to give them now to Ivy's child. 

Very pretty and homelike was the outer room, 
which was half-study, half-boudoir. Here Brenda 
kept her books, and many of the treasures she 
had brought with her from Africa. 

Beyond was her bedroom, which opened in ite 
turn on another a t, where Alice Brown 
sat to do needlework, weil within reach of her 
rey bell. Im the last room of all the maid 
slept. 

Lady Mary had been very pleased to welcome 
her old protégée back to the Castle, and had 
assured Brenda and again she could not 
have brought an attendant more to her mind 
than Alice Brown. 

Alice, never overstepped her place. She was 
always the skilful needlewoman, the respectful 
servant, but she took an interest in her young 
lady no ordinary maid would have done. She 
never forgot that Brenda had been the means of 
letting her eee her native land again, and she 
would have gone through fire and water for her 
young mistress, 

Brenda flung herself into a low chair by the 
open window, so that the summer breeze might 
fan her hot cheeks, Apart from Fred Ainslie’s 
proposal she had a heavy care on her mind. 

She, like the Camerone, had wondered at Sir 
Marmwaduke's silence ; but, unlike Sir Guy and 
his mother, she kaew what his plans had been 
on leaving the Castle, and with the nameless 
dread she felt of John Trelawny she was growing 
More and more uneasy at Sir Marmaduke’s 
silence, 

ie was going straight to Penfold Manor to 
demand from its master the particulars of his 
brother's death, Now if Trelawny had feally 

stolen the dead man’s wealth, (Poor Darkie 
might have made a fortune at the mines unknown 
to his brother.) He was not a man to stand at 
ages, er might have omg Sir Mee inay meg 
" injury just to prevent his denouncing him. 
That was the doubt which tortured Brenda. 
She could nob, she dared not carry her story to 
Guy Cameron, 


He would have asked, and naturally, what had 
given her such an evil opinion of his old friend's 
nephew. She could not confess Trelawny had 
taught her to deceive her father, and.at the 
moment when that dear father was killed she 
sa been holding a clandestine meeting with her 

ver, 

She would have died of very shame if ahe had 


triéd to tell that story to Sir Guy, for though 
she never tried to please him, though she seemed 
to delight in showing to him in her worat 
colours, yet she valued his opinion above all 
earthly things. She wo have done a great 
deal for one word of tion from him. 

If she had Sir Marmaduke’s address 


she would have written to him herself and begged 
him to send word how he had fared on his mission 
to Penfold Manor ; but she did not like to ask 


ven up all pursuit of her- 
self, Not only did think her change of name 
would baffie him, but having heard he had gone 
down to Hampshire and taken possession of the 
Mavor it seemed to her she was safe. If Tre- 
lawny had meant to look for her he would have 
stayed in London | 

Her musings were interrupted presently by a 
sound like a amothered sob. She listened, and 
it came again. mvinced that someone was iu 
trouble near her Brenda went into her bedroom. 
Ib was empty, but she could hear the sound of 
weeping, and looking into the work-room she 
discovered Alice Brown leaning back in a chair, 
her face hidden in her hands, while she wept tears 
of auch bitter anguish as wrung Brenda's tender 
heart to hear, 

This woman was something more to her than a 
maid, Brenda always felt a certain likeness in 
their fates linked them together as sisters of 
sorrow, Both had a secret they fain wouid bide 
from all the world. Both feared to be discovered 
bd Be man whom they had once loved but now 


True Alice Brown's husband might be in 
Africa, while Brenda’s quondam lover was cer- 
tainly in England ; but the same dread possessed 
) them both. Brenda had noticed again and again 
; how Alice shrank from going out. She rarely 
ventured -even in the Castle grounds. 

The heiress of untold eatin, the daughter of 
a grand old name, put one hand kindly on the 
weepivg woman's shoulder, and asked gently,— 

“What is the matter, Alice ; surely you can 
trust me?” 

But Alice Browne wept on, it really seemed 
that the flood gates of her grief once opened she 
hed no power to restrain her tears, 

“Only trust me,” pleaded Brenda, ‘‘and I 
will find some way to help you. Is it the old 
trouble? Have you heard from him!” 

As Alice slowly and reluctantly uncovered her 
face Brenda waa shbdind ah tis change in it 

“He'll be here to-morrow morning, Miss 
Brenda, to take me away. But I'l! never go 
— him ; I'd throw myself into the river 

t 1” 

She handed Brenda a tumbled sheet of paper, 
on which was written in a man's large bold 
hand,— 

“ Having unearthed you at last, my dutiful 
and loving wife, I propose to at Cameron 
Castle the morning after you receive this. The 
law will not allow Sir Guy and his mother to 
harbour s wife against her husband's orders ; 
besides, Lady Mary's views on wifely duty and 
submission are so well known, that her influence 
will be on my side, Till to-morrow, then, 
adieu,” 

Brenda's ‘:eart ached for the girl .s she read it. 
She had not lived three months in close inter- 
course with Lady Mary Cameron without dis- 
covering her views were the old-fashioned ones, 
that women must suffer all things at the hands 
of the man they have married. Lady Mary 
believed firmly no marriage could be unhappy 
unless there were faulte on both sides, and that 
no earthly indignity justifies a woman in leaving 
her husband. 

This doctrine used to be universal, but nowa- 
days mary venture to dissent from it ; and it is 





noticeable that the women who preach ib most 








faithfuily are the wives of exceptionally good 
husbands, women who cannot kpow or under- 
stand a tittle of what their lesa fortunate sisters 
have to bear. 

There used to be a notion that a man who 
ill-treated his wife could not be a gentleman; 
either it is exploded or people have changed their 
minds as to whet ill-treatment means. Nowa- 
days a man may treat hia wife with systematic 
neglect, may freeze every warm feeling in her 
heart by icy indifference, may show her ailently 
from week's end to week's end that he cares 
nothing about her, and yet not only be con- 
sidered a gentleman siill but as 9 religious 
man, &@ thropist, a public benefactor. 

Tl-treatment was never meant to refer only to 
@ woman’s body; it is surely crueller to wound 
her heart or starve her affections than to knock 
her down or deprive her of food. But the world, 
as represented by Lady Mary Cameron and others 
of her type, does not recognise this, and so life 
wage on, and the one thing a man may break 
without fear of damages or public disapproval is 
his wife’s heart ! 

Brenda Hazelmere knew this perfectly, and as 
she bent over the weeping Alice she knew also 
if once her husband-—strange that she bad never 
spoken hie name—reached Cameron Castle all 
! rd sympathies of its mistress would be ov his 
side. 


“You muat go away,” she said, sadly. “Oh, 
Alice, I shall miss you terribly ; but il is the only 
thing to do.” 

Quickly she made her plane and communicated 
them to Alice. Mrs. Lennox was now living in a 
small house in Kennington, for Brenda's sake 
she would receive Alice, and if she could not 
keep her in her own service would find her some 
place where she could honestly earn her bread, 

“You must slip off while dinner is going on in 
the servants’ hall,” said Brenda. “J will tell she 
housekeeper you are not well and do not want 
dinner, then they will not come near here til] 
about tea time. You won't be able to carry auy 
luggage, it is so far to the station ; besides, you 
might meet someone on the stairs. If you have 
nothing in your hand you could say you were 
going to get a breath of air.” 

She had opened her purse and taken outa little 
pile of gold and notes. 

“ Nonsense,” she said, a3 Alice ahook ber head, 
“you must take them. Mrs. Lennox may be 
away from home, and then you would have to go 
into lodgings. Besides, in any case, you will 
want money for your outfit if you take another 
place. I would give you more only | thiok this 
will be enough.” 

“Tt will be more than enough. Ob, Miss 
Brenda, I'd do anything in the world to stay 
with you.” 

Brenda atayed with Alice until the gong 
sounded for lunch; then ehe wend downstairs, 

musing on her way to take her message to the 

ousekeeper. 

“She did look ill at breakfast, Miss Hazel- 
mere,” observed thai functionary ; “ shall I go up 
and see to her?” 

** She said she would rather keep quiet,” said 
Brenda; “‘perhaps if ehe doesn’t come down by 
four you would send her a cup of tea.” 

Brenda herself could hardly eat or drink; she 
was thankful Sir Guy was not present, but she 
had much edo to parry Lady Mary’s remon- 
atrance, 

‘*T am quite well; it’s only that I am not 
hungry. I think the heat must have taken away 
my appetite,” 

“Tt must have been hotter in Africa,” sug- 
gested Lady Mary. 

Brenda kept her hostess in sight all that after- 
noon, She wanted to be quite sure no one 
seeneerey Alice's flight before the servants’ tea 

r. 
Ledy Mary wondered why Brenda proposed a 
stroll in the shrubbery, and why---if she found 
it so hot-~she did not, at least, send Alice for. 
her hat and sunshade; but she had grown very 
fond of her son’s ward, and in telling Brenda a 
long story of her own young days the afternoon 
ebbed pleasantly away, and it was nearly five 
when they went indoors, to find Mrs. Holmes 





standing in the hall with a white scared face. 
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CHAPTER XU, 


HumMAN nature is pretty much alike in all 
ranks of life, We none of us particularly ey 
hearing of the virtue of our predecessor. Mra, 
Holmes was comparatively & new comer at 
Cameron Castle, and she was weary to death of 
the praises of the good homely woman who had 
preceded her, even venturing to remark—in' the 
sacred privacy of her own sitting-room—to a 
fayoured gossip, she wondered my lady let such 
& person as Mre. Prown’s daughter be about 
Miss Hazelmere, as from al) accounts the young 
woman was @ very black sheep, no matter what 
her mother had been ! 

So that from the moment of co back to 
the Castle with Brenda poor Alice had one 
enemy ever present, and, perhaps, she feared the 
martinet below stairs ag much ag Lady Mary 
when she told her young mistress there was no 
#afaty for her bat in flight, 

As Lady Mary aud Brenda entered from the 
garden Holmes advanced with her story. 

“The young woman bas made off, my lady. I 
can only hope she hag stolen nothing of Mise 
Hazelmere's,” 

“I don’t understand,” said the mistress, much 
perplexed ; “what do you mean, Holmes; of 
whom are you speaking ?” 

“Of Alice Browne, my lady ; least ways the 
person who has called herself bo, I went up just 
now to take her a cup of tea with my Own hands, 
and she’s gone; the room's strewn with her 
things. as though ehe didn’t make up her mind 
what *o leave and what to take, and I found this 
note addreesed to you.” 

Lady Mary took it, but before she opened it 
she turned to Brenda. 

“Had you any reason to think Alice was dis- 
contented, or that she meditated this step, 
dear?” 

“T am sure she was not discontented,” said 
Brenda ; “she has told me over and over again 
how pleased she was to be back in England.” 

Lady Mary opened the letter, but did not read 
ita contents aloud, which greatly diesppointed 
Mrs, Holmes, 


"My Lapy,— 

‘The man the law calls my husband is 
on my track, and I have no chance of escape but 
by leaving you; - May Heaven bless you for your 
kindness to her who once was 


* Auiczk Baowne.” 


“ Alice has left,” said Lady Mary to the house- 
keeper ; “if she senda her address her things can 
be sent after her, She ought to have given me 
notice, but I daresay we can find another maid 
for Miss Hazelmere.” 

“We could find a dozen who'd behave more 
gratefully than Alice Browne has done, my lady,” 
said Holmes, with a sniff. 

In the pretty boudoir tea stood waiting, but 
Brenda Hazelmere seemed in no mood for tea or 
food of any sort. She leant back in her chair 
with a white sad face, 

‘This has upset you,” said her hostess, “I 
told Guy it was a grent mistake for you to have 
® woman with such a etory about you. I am 
very eorry for Alice, but, of course, we have only 
heard Aer version of her husband’s character ; no 
doubt there were faults on both sides.” 

“He must have been pretty bad for her to 
prefer what was almost starvation in Cape Town 
to going back to him,” said Brenda. 

“You are too young to understand th 
things,” said Lady Mary. “J know you are 
attached to Alice, but you can’t defend her 
atrange conduct, I wonder what Guy will say 
to in?” 

“Is Sir Guy coming to tea?” asked Brenda, 
suddenly, conscious she had nob seen her guardian 
since their téte--téte concerning Fred Ainslie’s 
suit.” 

“No, Didn't I tell you? 
London,” 

“To London! He never mentioned it at 
breakfast ! exelaimed Brenda. 

“T don’t suppose he knew it then. He had a 
telegram about eleven o'clock, and he started ab 
once.” 


He has goue to 


| always knew she and my father 














“Has he gone to ste Sir Marmaduke Tre- 
maine!” asked Brenda, nervouely. 
him to call in Dolphin-street, 
but he told me he might not haye time, Be has 
gone to Kennin to see Mra, Lennox, I have 
no wish to's against — governess, Brenda ; 
but I really don’t think she ought to send for my 
son like thie, This is the third time he, bas 
rushed off to London at a minute’s notice in 
auswer to a telegram from Mrs. Lennox.” 

“And I did nob even know he had seen her 
since we parted at Southampton.” 

“ Guy is the moat reserved man I ever knew,” 
complained his mother ; “but be might have 
teld you, You would have liked perhape to send 
Mra. Lennox a message,” 

“T should like to see her,” said Brenda, “I 
told Sir Guy once I wanted to go and spend a 
week with her, tester se . of it,” 

Lady Mary seemed lost in thought. 

‘ Has Mrs. Lentiox worn well! I mean does 
ehe look young for her age }” 

“T don’t know. I never thought sbout it,” 
= Brenda, much puzzled. “Why do you 

OY : 


“Guy is nearly forty,” said hia mother, very 

gravely. ‘So there would nob be much dis- 

ity ia I cannot in the least understand 

is rushing about at her bidding, I have begua 
to wonder whether he—he liked her.” 


“He told me he liked her very much,” said 


' Brenda, simply, “I can’t fancy anyone not doing 
80. ” 


Mt Ab, but I don’t mean a common liking, 
Men do marry women older than themselves 


| sometimes.” 


“Marry |” there was a ring of positive amuse- 
mentin Brenda’s voice, “Mrs, Lennox marry 
again? Why,I am sure she wouldn’t, not if a 
real live prince proposed to her, She has never 
forgotten her husband ; besides, she has got her 
life work to do, She has told me over and over 
again her one object in life was to find her 
cousin,” 


“Her cousin,” there was a strange alarm in 
Lady Mary’s voice. “What do vow kuow sboud 
her cousin.” 

"Very little,” answered Brenda, "I don’t 
think ee 


. Lennox would have told me ag hie 
qnly I was so hurt at her leaving me she had .to 
explain. Ivy Naira (isn’t if a ‘pretty mame) wae 
a cousin of my mother’s too, but she did some- 
thing long ago my father disapproved of, and 


| then he would never speak to her again. Mrs. 


Lennox was away with her husband wher it 
happened. As soon as she was a widow she came 
to us, because she had promised my mother to 
take care of me; but she always made up, her 
mind as soon as she came back to England she 
would give up her life to looking for Ivy.” 

Lady Mary wiped her eyes. 

" Sho is a good wornan, and I think, my. dear, 
I am getting & foolish one, £ have actually 
wondered lately if there could be anything be- 
tween her and Guy,” 

“Nothing,” said Brenda, firmly. “I couldn’s 
even fancy Goody marrying again, ‘I don’t mean 
I think its unlikely, but that it’s impossible.” 

“ You are very fond of her 1” 

Brenda sighed. 

“Very, though there was akeags a shodow 
between us. Even when I was quite a shild I 
@ secret 
they kept from me. Now I can understand 
better, and I feel sometimes she must have hated 
mé, tiresome chit that I was, just because her 
promise ‘o my mother to take care of me kept her 
from Ivy.” : 

Lady Mary looked very grave. 

“Do you mean she really hopes to fiud her 
cousin after all these years 3” 

“ Yes.” y 

"She must have wonderfal confidence,” 

“JT don’t think it is that,” eaid Brenda, simply. 
“She is a good woman, and she har prayed for 
Ivy always. J think she believes thad all her 

rayers can’t be unauswered, She is prepared to 
nd her cousin in poverty and sickness. I must 
say,” said Brenda, ‘J should like to see this Miss 
Nairn. . She must be wonderfully fascinating for 
anyone to love her #0.” 
She was a wicked woman,” aaid Lady Mary, 


bitterly, “acruel, heartless woman, and TI hope 
you may never see her, dear. It will be an evil 
day for you when you meet Ivy Nairn, she 
brought trouble ,om every one connected with 
her always.” ¢ 

The butier came in aud bore away the tea tray; 
Brenda took up. book, her thoughts were too 


-anconnected for her to talk comfortably and even 


if she did not turn w page in half an hour, or read 
a line of the print, the volume would be a shield 
from conversation. 

Bad it did not prove so; IK 
over to the.sofs and sat down by Brenda. 

“1 don’t want to interrupt you, dear, but, there’ 
is one thing I must say,” 

Brenda aes her book. ‘ 

“Have I done anything to Yes you!” she 
asked, wistfal y. y 

“ Nothing, dear ; but have you forgotten we 


“came 


are engaged to a tennis party ab the Court to- 
raorrow afternoon }” ; 
Brenda grew Eg 3 red, 
“T can’t go, Lady Mary,J rea can’t,” 
*'] know,” said her kind old * Guy hae 


told me of Fred Ainslie’s wishes, and I think you 
have acted quite rightly. It is most unfortu- 
nate we should be engaged to his mother to- 
morrow; you see Bhe iy a dangerous woman if 
offended ; if we both stay away she will eonstrye 
it into an affront ; yet if you go it will be most 
awkward for you.” 

“T can’t go,” said Brenda, ‘I simply ca’t. 
T should be afraid of Mrs, Ainslie publicly denoun- 
Oi 8 to. bee oetie peg eek ba 

wady Mary eesmed lost in thought, 

‘* T wish it hadn’t happened,” she said at last. 
‘The Ainslies are our nearest neighbours, I have 
ta taash thet sboetnain, cA selieea tae Grote 

m 0 . ,, Lf waiting for 9. 
or month would get us out of the difficulty I 
would send an excuse for to-morrow, but must 
gee Mrs. Ainslie and Kate sooner or later, a0. it ia 
only putting off the evil day.” aks 

ek pli) is yaae , CET 

. ve you to be m y ‘ 
the afternoon |" : 

“Tshouldn’t feel. dull, and 1, would do any- 
thing rather than you should ave ay ua- 
pleasaniness, If we both stay away Mrs, Ainslie: 
will think it a slight, bub if you goand explain 
I am not very well, she can’t offence.” 

“ Perhaps I had better go, then; if I am there 
she can’t discues us with her other guests.” 

"T wish she would move.” 

"There’s no chance. of it,” said Lady Mary, 
“he has the use of the Court for life.” 

“Ts everyone like that ?” asked Brenda bitterly. 
Think how kind she and Kate seemed to me at 
first, just fora little while I thought they really 
liked me ; only too soon I discovered it wae my 
detestable money which made them so amiable.” 

“ Ah, Brenda, you will have to choose a hus- 
band,” said , cheerfully ; “no one 
else can protect. you from fortune hunters,” 

Brenda shuddered. ._ 

“T shall never marry,” she aaid firmly ; “ you 
will never hear my wed bells.” . 

Lady Mary leoked at her rely, ‘ 

“Have you left a lover behind you in Africa, 
my dear ; do you talk so. bitterly about. love 
po yrs PS haye deserted some old admirer over 

6 sea j” 

“Nol how can you think so meanly of mo!” 
cried the girl. " If ‘lover’ means one who, lovee 
me I don’t posseas such o thing, on the face of 
the earth.” i 

You forget Mr, Ainslie,” 

Brenda sighed, 

“T don’t count him, It was my fortune he 
wanted, nobme, No, Lady Mary, I am_ quite 
satished with my freedom, I never want to marry 


any man,” 
(To be continued.) 








Tre use of the telephone on Australian shee: 
vauches is becoming common. The vr an 
shepherds ars watched and. handled telephonie- 
ally, by means of six stations all communicating 





with a central point, from which come weather 
siguale, erdere, etc, 
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STRAYED AWAY. 


—I0;-— 
CHAPTER. XVL—(continued.) 


Tak widow suppressed a sigh. She waa deter- 
mined in her inmost heart $0 risk that miserable 


dulness. : 

“ Better now than later,” she thought “ His 
affection is deepening each day, and she would 
see it were she longer ; aud when she finds 
what a worthless ido! ehe has cherished how 
could she help loving such a. noble’ fellow as 
Arthur 1” ; 

Mrs, Wilson acted with the quiet resolution 
familiar to women of sense ani —she 
did not tell Arthur what her intentions were. 

Next day she tried to elicit some information 
trom F that would enable her to sift the 
matter thoroughly ; bat the girl was faithful to 
her trust. ‘ 

‘Think of me as you will,” said Fanny, “and 
think of meas gently as youcan, I must say 
uotbing more,” 

“But for. your own sake, my child—for the 
eake of your baby.” : 

“For his sake,” said Fanny, with a sob, “T 


would do anything—lay down ‘very life ; bub 
you must not ask me to to tell want T have pro- 


mized never to tell.” 

“You haye a gecret,” said Mrs. Wilsob, with 
grave con “and zs are ib to 
your own iojgry. I should be sorry fo think 
Z Lan: been mistaken in the pasture of that 
secret.” 

Fanny upturned her tearful eyes, and looked 
at her kind friend, ; 

“Do you doubt me toot” she asked in 2 tone 
that went to Mra, ‘Wilson's heart, but did not 
shake her purpose, ; 

“I want. to help you,” was the response, ‘Tt 
bas oceunred to me, aa it has to Arthur, that you 
ave the victim of @ misunderstanding. Tell us 
bow we may assist you t” : 

“T should have to tell you everything, and I 
cage do that.” 1 : 

‘Bat, my poor child, see what you are doing, 
Things cannot go on in this way F pial How is 
be to fiad you-—-should he to find you—unless 
you take to him t—and that you 
cannot do alone,” ’ 

- “ Heaven will help me,” said Fanny, simply. 
Come what yhe shall never say I have 


Ae AFy) Z " 
broken When wok Yan ge Hal 


Mra, 
and then eaetied. Fo is Mr, Porey } 
Arthar knows it too, and ig determined to fiad 
out why he has not answered your letters,” 

“In mercy,” implored Fanny, ‘‘do not let 
him. Oh, this is so cruel! He would blame me, 
and never, never forgive me.” "| Sree 

Not forgive bis wife for telling him ‘that 
she and her child were on the verge of want} 
You are his wife, ell me truly, Are you 


not, ¢” 
The 1, faithful to her vow, shook her 
head & rain of blinding tears, That 


rash oath, taken in the depth of her love, made 
her strike. herself tis oleh bitter ar ave. 
q d, and 


of you. 3 wt 
can you go, Frances, but you must not stay 
Fanny shivered. She had expected that, but 
Was 006 the less painiul hed th cose, ‘ 
For his sake, fetes for yours,” said thé 


it 


low, sad voids, . loves you, Frances, with a 
ee that may break the ae “of his life; 
and T am ‘sure you would not eacrifice my son.” 


been. so happy, so pesce- 


“And L wish you could remain for ever,” said 
Mrs, Wilson, in a tone as tender as she would 
have used in speaking to a daughter ; “ but I want 
you to be out of his way. _ It will be better for 
you both.” 


CHAPTER XVIL 
IN CHE WIDE WoRID, 


Arron Witsos weat to his bank in the 
cvelai babimeahy hatoan ot. the plot boing 
e , supre ous of plot goin 
on.ab home. The widow was careful not to iat 
to him that she was decided on Fanny’a de- 


pretty lodger and her tiny boy while 

soy .by the score or counting 

out crisp otes by the dozen; and he often 

smiled, though he smiled rather sadiy, at Mrs, 

Wilson’s fear that his affection for Fanny might 
exceed the proprieties, 

“Asif there could be no such thing in the 
worjd,” be said, “as a pure and disinterested 
love between a is Hes’ self and a beautiful 
gicl whom a scoundrel has ted,” 


parture, 

ara zoung man. gave many a thought to his 
mother’s 

ovellin 


‘were those who, while they admired Arthur 
tentions, have said the 


for his generous in 
widow was wiser than hereon, 

Time is a sad dispeller of illusions, and Mrs, 
Wilson felt sure that Arthur’s dream of soul 
passion wasan fllusion.. _, 

-_ Ie took agen Rape time to comprehend what 
Mra, Wilson regarding Arthur; but it did 
not take her long to penetrate Mrs, Wilson’s 
motives in wishing her to go. i 

. I am not worthy to sit in his preseace since I 
bave made her think me the thing I am not,” 
thought Fanny, bitterly. .“I see what an out- 
cast & become if it were truco. It is the 
way of the world, I suppose, especially with 


women. The man whd was stripped and beaten 
by robbers found a Samarita: a a human 
being ; but it wasoniy the Redeeme: who looked 
with pity on the Mag ; 

‘anny was very young fo think so bitterly of 
life, but ahe yo i wonder what would become 
of her if Perey not return soon. 


nee ae was bay: to ae ft ine ast 
not care 8 axton-street 

after 1 the intimation given he 

She was proud in midst of her sorrow, and 

she wanted fo be away from those who knew so 

much of her story, . Ae 

Always avoiding Lambeth she took apartments 


in Pimlico—two emall.rooms on a second oor, 
for which she nine shillings a week. 
Tt was nob best part of Pimlico either, and 


Fanny felt that she wag descending—from St, 
say to Baker-street, oe tates to 
olloway, Paxton-street to a bye tur in 
i . She was drifting ae towards the 
humbler Lambeth by degrees. : 
Arthur did not know when or where she was 
ing. The aparbments were taken nearly a week 
efore she went, and Fanny senf her boxes in 
ate waa eaar ta’ he day of her 4 
e went early on t of her departure, 
She shed some tears putting on her baby’s 
hood and cloak for & time in that quiet 
wing-room. It. was hard to leave the 
only friends ehe had. known since Percy went 
should have liked to have said good-hye 
Mr, Wilson,” she said, when she and her baby 
and. the cab stood at the door; 
you aay it for me, Tell him, please, 
that I shall never forget how kind he bas been.” 
a dines ont ange ther she praiot 
t outlying district waa but a 
station on the pin titer | way of, Fanny's journey 
through the wide wor ¢ was an old riget 
the widow thought, and must haye the 
termination, 
“T will come and see you. sonetimes,” the 
widow kissing Fanny for the twentieth 
time » Wow that the hour of 
separation was y. come Mra, Wilson almost 


3 


She was more than oncs on the point of saying, 
“ stay, my child, and be unto me as a daughter ;” 
bub then she remembered Arthur, and womanly 
compastion dropped, frozen, into the deep cold 
well of a mother’s ambition. 

“You had better not,’ said Fanny. “I had 
rather go my own way, please, You do not know 
how painful my duty is, and bow much more 
painful it is made by the very kinduess with 
which friends interpose.” 

‘But should you require be!p, you will send 
for me, or write promise me that, And Lam 
sorry to part with you, Frances,” 

“T know—I know ; but it is best.” 

"Should you ever meet Arthur,” she said, 
with some slight hesitation, as if her better 
nature rebelled st the cowardice and 
migtrust of her request, “it will be better not 
to speak to him; safer tO treat him aa ‘a 
atrauger.” 

Fanny's truthful, large brown eyes looked at 
her with a momentary, atedfast smile—a smile 
that anawered her, 

“He is all I love in the world,” Mra, Wilson 
urged in “deprecation; “aud I could not bear 
to see him made unhappy, wretched, as some 
men are wrecked by '’---—- 

_"By an unworthy passion—is that what you 
mean? You need not fear me, Mrs. Wilson. 
It is impossible not to like your econ, for all 
women like the generous and brave. But I love 
the father of my child—he has my whole heart, 
vow and for. ever. THe may cherish it, or he may 
trample on it, but there tue love will be, whether 
in j or in agony.” 

our faith will win him back.” 

“T have nof lost him,” said Fapoy, proudly. 
“Good-bye, Mrs. Wilson. I hope the day will 
come when I may show you that I was not 
altogether unworthy of your kindness.” 

“T hope so too,” was the sincere reply, "And 
here, my child—the good time may not come 
just yet-—you will want this,” 

She placed a smal! packet in Fanny's hand. 

*¢ What ia it?" 

“The money you have paid me since you 
came. Do nob be proud with me and push it 
away. I do nob want to give it you, but you 
can remain my debtor for the present,” 

“J thank you very much, but [ would rather 
not take it, I am gure to hear of him soon, and 
he will not let me want.” 

You can return it when you hear of him. 
Patit in your purse, and mind you send to me 
should you require help at any time.” 

Fanny put the et in her purse, as Mrs, 
Wilson would not take it back. In truth, the 
money was welcome ; for Fanny had very little 
left. 

They said“ good-pre,”’ and Fanny went to 
her cab. Mra. Wilson cried as she closed the 
door, It seemed like shutting out that fair 
young creature, aud leaving her at the world’s 
mercy. 

The cab drova slowly out of Paxton-street, 
and Fanny felt as if the change in her destiny 
was, coming when the place that had grown 
familiar faded in the distance. Had uot baby, 
delighted with the motion of tha vehicle, laughed 
and crowed with infantile glee Vanny would 
have wept all the way. 

Mr. Wilson readie® Ps xton-street a) his usual 
time that afternoon. The dinner, too, was on 
the table, but it was only laid for two. Ho 
noticed the change immediately. 
"Why, you have forgottea Mra. 
mother.” 

“No, my son, She will not be here,” 

“Gone out, I suppose?’ he said, in a disap- 


Percy, 


pointed tone, “I thought she had no friends to 
visit +” 
Something in tlie matron’s grave, silent face 


made him suspect the truth. 

“ Mother,” he said ;..' ia she gone?” 
“ Yos ; she ia gone.” 
You have sent her rs 6 * 

Mrs, Wilson inclined her head quietly in 


“T hava sent her away.” 
*€ Cruel—unjust,” he ssid, indignant for the 
first time in his life with the parent he revered, 





repented, and ber heart smote her for sending 





PR od 1 have 





out that forlorn, friendless girl amongst strangers, 





“Whereis the Christian charity of feeling, the 
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gentle kindness I loved in you? Why did you 
send the poor girl from her refuge here ¢” 

‘‘Tt was my duty, Arthur.” And the grave, 
sweet solemnity of tone subdued him. “I saw 
the change coming—the barrier growing up be- 
tween me and my son ; between my son and his 
future, and I have put that barrier down,” 

He turned away. He could not be angry with 
the great and mighty love that spared nothing 
so that he did not suffer, 

“Poor girl!” be murmured,, “Poor girl! I 
will find her, come what may.” 

Faony did not find Pimlico so unpleasant as 
‘he days wore on and she grew accustouied to 
the change. She missed Arthur's society most 
of all—the pleasant evenings with books and 
music and intellectual conversation ; there were 
none of these in Maple-street, Pimlico. 

There was the landlady ia place of Mrs, Wilson 
——« little careworn woman with a host of children 
badly governed, unruly, noisy, and deadly enemies 
to cleanliness. 

There wae a surly husband who spent his days 
in hard work and his evenings at the public- 
house, and did not use choice Janguage when he 
came home ; and there was a German concertina, 
badly out of tune, which an uncombed lad of 
thirteen ground daily for several hours. That 
lad and tbat precious concertina were a sad change 
from Arthur aad the harmonium. 

It would have been unendurable had not the 
lad and the instrument reminded her of her 
vrother, young Bill Weet; only Bil! was older, 
and could play. 

Indeed, the whole aspect of Maple-street aaso- 
cisted itself with Falkland-row, The houses were 
taller, and had smail areas, in which the lesser 
children played, and got as much fresh air as 
could descend to them ; but the inhabitants were 
of the Falkland-row type. 

Sittiag at her window, watching the crowds of 
children in the narrow street playing with a reck- 
less regard of life and limb—hearing the sharp 
voices of impatient mothers, who, without the 


slightest capacity for self-control, tried to govern | 
their children by means of dreadful threats that | 


meant nothing, and blows bestowed generally at 
the wrong time, and too heavity, Fanny could 
not help thinking of the old times and the old 
friends Emily White, her sometime bosom friend 
and workroom companion, and Fred Crosby— 
honest, wauly Fred Crosby, with the herd hand, 
the rough tongue, and the trup heart. 

Maple-street bad one advantage—ib was near 
the park, She went there every day to give baby 
a0 airing. He grew heavy and tired her, but the 
little fellow was too precious to be trusted in any 
arms but her own, 

She would sit under the trees in her favourite 
seat ab the end of her favourite walk, near the 
Serpentine. She would sit there, in her some- 
what faded elegance, and wonder how the dream 
of bis life would end~— whether Percy would come 
back before her little store of money wae quite 
gone. 

One day, when Fanny sat there at sunset deep 
in reverie, the firma and heavy footstep of a man 
carae down the gravelied path. It was a familiar 
footstep, and biended with the memories that 
ther filled her mind; but the impression it made 
was too dia to make her lift her eyes, till a well- 


known voice spoke 8 name she had not heard for | he deserted you, after bringing you into trouble } 


many a day, 

'* Fanny—Fanny West !” 

It was Fred Crosby, just returring from work 
~-his apron folded carelessly rounc his waist, and 
& tool basket alung over his shoulder, Fanny 
waa sorry he had come that way; yet ebe was 
glad to see him. 


CHAPTER XVIIL 
HONEST-HEARTED. 

Fred had a momentary doubt of Fanny's 
identity before he spoke. The figure on the seat 
seemed familiar to him, but the pretty face and 
graceful figure had grown refined in the eighteen 
months that bad elapsed since she left Falkland- 
row. Good associations and culture had done 
their work, 

The young man’s glance went from Fanny to 











her child, and then rested rather sadly on her 
left hand. He did not believe that she had a 
right to wear the plain gold ring he aaw there. 

She was dressed well, and there was an un- 
conscious superiority in her manner thab made 
Fred feel she had always been above him, but 
there was a gentle sorrow in her eyes, a half- 
regretful shame in her face, that made Fred’s 
heart throb with pity. 

“And how have you been all this long time!” 
he asked, in a voice much troubled with emotion. 
“ Why, it’s nigh two year since I last saw you, 
Fanoy. Many and many a time I’ve wondered 
whether I should ever see you again.” 

Fanny looked at him, and tried to smile. The 
simple pathos of his manner touched her. 

“ Will you shake hands with me!" he asked, 
setting down hie tool basket, and extending his 
right hand wistfully. 

Fanny laid hers in it affectionately. 

“YT was thinking about you, Fred, juet when 
you came along.” 

“ Were you now!” he said, in delight. ‘‘ That’s 
strange ; for I never come this way without 
thinking of you. Don’t you remember how we 
used to take our walks here with Bill and your 
cousin Susie? We always came this way.” 

Fanny did remember, She had outgrown the 
old life, with its simple enjoyments; but it was 
pleasaut to have the old life recalled. She wanted 
to hear of her kindred in Faikland-row, and she 
thought Fred could tell her everything. 

But a leaven of the old pride etil] clung to her, 
and she hardly liked to be seen in conversation 
with a carpenter in his working dress, Fred 
seemed to read her thoughts, for he said gently, — 

“The seats are public, Fanny, and no one need 
know I am talking toyou. I have only just come 
from work, you see, and I didn’t think of seeing 

ou.” 

Fanny made room for him by her side. 

** Sit down, Fred, I was oot thinking of your 
drees, Do you ever see father or any of them at 
home now ?” 

“Not often. I don’t work at Falkland’s,, I 
am on my own account, and doing very well at 
jobbing. Father and I have as much as we can 
do, and it’s all the year round with ue,” 

“Then you never see them 1” 

“Yes, Ido. LT often drop in and have a pipe 
with Bill and the old man. Things haven't 
changed much. Your going away made all the 
difference that’s been, and it's made your mother 
tea years older. Oh, Fanny! you had better 
have thought more of me,” 

"Tt is too late to talk of that, Fred. We 
cannot recall the past,”’ 

‘ But we can forget it,” he said, with un- 
conscious feeling. ‘“ When you first went away 
I was nearly wild, I did no work for weeks, and 
spent every shilling I had saved.” 

“That was very wrong.” 

‘* How could I help it? I had no heart for 
anything. You never cared much for me, so you 
can’t very well tell how much I cared for you. 
But I know iit broke me up. It’s a good thing 
I never came across young Mr, Falklaud-—it will 
be a good thing if I never do. I always said he 
would be a villain, and so he has.” 

* How do you mean ?” 

** Why, you will never see him again. Hasn’t 


I always said he would,” 

Fanny's heart sank heavily. 

“You must have been misinformed,” she said, 
brave to the last in her faith, “and I cannot 
permit you to speak of Mr. Falkland in such 
terms. If you do so again I shall beg of you to 
leave me.” 

Her ladylike air of pride subdued Fred 
instantly. 

“That's right,” he eaid, between his teeth, 


i “stick to him of course. He’s a gentleman, and 


whatever he does must be right You'll know 
better some day, Fanny, and when you do, don’t 
forgeb-me. I believe you are as good a girl as 
ever ; and if you would give me your word never 
to speak to him again I'd trust you, and ask you 
to be my wife.” 

“IT know you ure a good fellow, Fried, but you 
misjudge me.” 


“I wish I did. I did think what bas passed 





would cure me, but now that I am near you I 
feel fonder of you than ever, There’s a good 
home for you, Fanny, I make nearly two pounds 
ten a-week one way and the other, and I'd be 
as kind to your baby as if he were my own, A 
man can’t say more,” 

Fanny pressed his hand to silence him. She 
knew that his love mst be strong to conquer the 
homely pride of an Englislt artizan, make 
him willing to give her the shield of his good 
name ; but it pained her to think she had fallen 
in hia eyes. ; 

“What have you heard about Mr. Falkland,’’ 
she azked, ‘* that made you say he had deserted 
me?” 


‘* What everyone’s heard. Thut he’s arranged 


.for his father to give you a certaitisum of money, 


and have nothing more to do with you.” 

“ Who told you so?” 

“Your brother Bill. Mr, Percy ha@n’t been 
gone a week when that was settled. He wasn’t 
to write to you and you wasn’t to write to him, 
or if you did he wasn’t to-read or answer your 
letters. That's what your father and old Falkland 
agreed upon.” 

Fanny shivered inwardly. Earth and sky 
seemed to heave, and the trees swam in a mist 
before her sight. If Fred Crosby told the truth 
all her happiness was gone, The hope she had 
clung to, the faith she cherished, were but 
dreams. 

She sab quite — ver with bop », Sees 
expression in the -parted lips—euch a y 
whiteness in her cheek that Fred was frightened. 
She almost let the baby slip from her hold, but 
Fred caught it, and put his arm round her waist 
to sustain her, 

“TI thought you had heard ib all before,” he 
said, “or I would not have spoken a word for 
the world. It’s made you ill.” 

“ No—only for a moment, I am better now.” 

The girl took her baby from him, and rose 
quite steadily. The girl was too proud to let the 
old humble lover witness heremotion. The blow 
fell heavily. She had feared that something of 
the kind had taken place, 

“You need not say that you have seen me,” 
she said, with a winning sweetness that always 
conquered Fred. 

o; but will you let me take you home * 
You know, Fanny, you’d be better there,” 

She shook her head. 

* Not yet,” 

“Yes, but you would. What's the use of 
playing at hide and seek with those who want 
to take care of you? There was father 
when he saw you that morning in. -street— 
he thought to be sure you would stay there, 
aod sent your mother up in the afternoon, and 
you were gone. Ib isn’t right, Fanuy, is it 
now }” 

Fanuy walked on. 

* Good evening, Fred.” 

“Yes; but that’s nob what I want. Where 
are you going to, and what are you going to do? 
Don’t leave'me like that.” 

Still she walked on. 

‘* Fanny,” he eaid, strong in his manly pur- 
pose, “if you will see me again and let me reason 
with you I will promise not to breathe a word 
to anyone. If you will wait here for an hour 
I'll go home and change my dress and come back, 
and I won’t follow you vor try to find out where 
you live, Will you stay?” 

The girl reflected. If she could depend on 
Fred’s promise she might hear a more detailed 
account of what had + ager It was in any 
case best to promise im, of, in Be Se 
obstinacy of character, he would track out 
place of residence, as he had done before. 

“T cannot stay this evening,” she said, paus- 
ing ; “but I am here every day ab about thie 
time.” 

* Will you be here to-morrow ¢” 

“Yes; if you promise not to break my con- 
fidence,” 

“ Never word from me,” he said, ‘let who 
will try to get it. Ab, Fanny! all will come 
right yet, if you only keep your word and learn 
to think of him as he deservee.” f 

‘J shall do that,” answered Fanny, with a 
smile and a meaning he never intended she 
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should attech to his words, “and we may still 
be friends, Fred, if you do not mention that you 
have seen me.” 

“] won't to anyone.” 

“You caused me ® great deal of tronble by 
following us to St, Jobn’s-wood.” 

“Did I? Well, I am very sorry; but I did 
it for the beet, I know you caused me a deal of 
trouble by going there I shall never forget 
standing outside the house, looking through 
the blind, seeing you and him singing together, 
so happy as you seemed then. I knew it could 
not last.” 

“ You prophesied with the commonplace wis- 
dom of the world,” thought Fanny, “and the 
commonplace wisdom of the world is nearly 
always correct, People seem to think it im- 
possible for one to step out of the beaten path 
without losing one’s way.” 

She gave her hand to Fred, and said,— 

“ To-morrow evening, if the weather is fine.” 

“T shall be here, no fear, and you will think 

er what I told you. Father and I are getting 
a good business together, and I can offer you as 
good & home as any working man’s wife or 
daughter ueed expect, It ain't those who are 
best off who are hegeies 0.” 

" ood evening, Fred, and thank you. I know 
you speak in the purest kindness,” 

“ Aud the purest love too, Fanny.” 

She smiled, and went on. Fred shouldered his 
basket again, and watched her fine figure sweep 
up the path with a slight miegiving. 

“* Somehow, Fam she’s out of my style,” 
be mused; ‘‘a cut or two above me, as the 
saying is, Then the way she speaks and looks ; 
no one would think she was a girl of old Bill 
West's. Thore’s no would-if-you-could sort of 
thing about her—no using long words and putting 
on airs that anyone with half an eye can see ain’t 
real, Fanny’s a born lady—it comes natural to 
her, and when she’s my wife she shall be treated 
like one,” 

Fred went home thinking of the morrow even- 
ing, and the meeting it was to bring with Fanny, 
The honest-hearted fellow was sincere in his 
intention—he was more in love with Fanny than 
ever 

But she was wiser in her judgment. Fred 
was no longer of her kind—between herself 
end the young carpenter there was a wide social 
guli—s difference of ideas, habits, and associa- 
‘ions. Had Fanny really been the victim he 
thought her, and he had sheltered her with his 
cood name, they never could have been happy. 

‘*He thinks he could, poor fellow!” thought 
Fanny. “But if such a thing were within 
the limite of possibility, what a life mine would 
be with him. Hie homely, honest truths would 
keep me in a state of torture. The fault that he 
would promise to overlook for the sake of making 
me his wife he would taunt me with in after 
yeare; and I could not blame him. How can he, 
with his rude, untaught ignorance, understand 
the delicate consideration that breathes in every 
act and word of such men as Arthur Wilson ?” 

Poor Fred suffered by that comparison, Fanny 
‘elt that to Fred she would never be anything 
higher than old Bill Weeat’s daughter—a working 
man’s child, and, according to Fred’s idea, a 
working man’s wife, by right of lowly birth and 
lot. To Arthur Wilson she was a lady—a 
beautiful being, with a soul that could hold 
communion with his own. 

“No,” she mused, “thank Heaven that such 
® destiny is nob mine, How well I remember 
dear Percy’s words when he spoke of convention 
the things that keep us in the beaten track, 
and because we are born lowly would have us 
remain lowly to the end of time, ‘It will give 
you,’ he said, ‘to « respectable young journey- 
man, with six-and-thirty shillinge a week when 
in work, and semi-stervation, with an unlimited 
eupply of small children, when work is not to be 
had, Perhaps 
she added ; “my mother was content with less, 
and che has always been happy with father. 
me Iam not like mother, and I cannot help 


The girl felt that, had she married a 
and uneducated man, she could not have ed 
her duty, Like many in the multitude of 





Tought to have been content,” | 








women, she was gifted or cursed with instincts 
that were too delicate for her position, She did 
not reason with herself deeply enough to see 
that had she married a working man her intelli- 

nce would have refined him, and her ambition 
impelled him to rise, 





CHAPTER XIX. 
THINKING OF WORK, 


Tue dingy rooms in Pimlico had never seemed 
so dingy as on this evening wher Fanny re- 
turned to them, They were dreary with the 
shadow of her dying hope, desolate as the world 
was desolate if Percy forsaken her, 

She could clearly see that there was a grave 
misunderstanding, and she traced its course to 
that unfortunate morning when her father 
found her in Baker-street. Fanny had culti- 
vated a quiet power of reasoning from her 
intimacy with such men as Percy and Mr. 
Wilson, and she called it into play in this 
instance. 

“JT think I can see what has happened,” she 
mused, with a calmnese that was very like 
despair, “It was Mr. Falkland who eent 
father to me, and then father sent mother to 
take me home, Perhaps Mr. Falkland looked 
upon my going home as a fact accomplished, and 
wrote to Percy as if it were.” 

* A sum of money,” she went on, her lip 
curling bitterly, “arranged between Percy's 
father and mine, and on such conditions—I 
wonder that he had the heart to accept them— 
never to write to me, never to read my letters ; 
but be content with ihe thought that I had gone 
back to the wretched house in Falkland-row— 
With his child, too!” 

Then she wept a little. It was so hard to 
give up her dreams of love, her faith in Percy’s 
chivalry ; hard to think he had so readily ac- 
cepted the sacrifice she had opposed, 

“ He must know I should be too proud to go 
home,” she said, “ to claim a pittance paid to m 
father to recompense for my imaginary shame, t 
would rather work my fingers to the bone, or 
starve, or die—as if I could go home while they 
think of me as they do !’’ 

It was the first time she had ever enter- 
tained an angry thought of Percy ; but his con- 
duct seemed so mean after what had passed 
his fervent, tender passion, his high appreciation 
of her character, 

Fanny felt that, even were she steeped to the 
lips in the bitterest adversity she could not go 
back tg the humble house from which she had 
strayed away. 

After a while the sense of injury grew more 

subdued, and she tried to look more cheerfully at 
the circumstance, 
. It was not improbable that Percy was power- 
less to act in the matter—that his father took the 
case entirely into his own hands, and left Percy 
no alternative. 

Still she thought he might have written to 
her now and then. Some of her letters must 
have reached him, and he must be aware that 
she had not returned to Falkland-row with her 
father ; or perhaps, as it suddenly occurred to her, 
he had not, sfter the intimation that she was 
home again, called at the Hiirse Ciise) post-office 
for any of her letters, and of course he would not 
write to her in the little house in Lambeth. 

“TI will wait,” she resolved—'‘ wait till he 
returns, and keep word, in spite of the worst 
that may come. He left plenty of money with 
me, and thinks I am well provided for, by the 
arrangement with my father. Heaven only 
knows what they have told him. I wil! wait with 
patience, and he shall have nothing to reproach 
me with.” 

The truth grew more tangible as sie pondered 
over it, She wondered it had never presented 
itself to herin that light before. There was no 
other way of accounting for his protracted 
silence, 

Percy, labouring under the delusion that she 
was safe in the care of her friends, and well pro- 
vided for by his father, was content to let matters 
take their course, and wait with patience till he 
could acknowledge her. 








Her reverie took a more hopeful turn ae it 
wenton, Percy, she thought, might have been 
working for her during the long time of his silence 
working so that he might be independent of 
Falkland the elder, win a position of his own, and 
be enabled to claim his wife without fear of the 
consequences, 

If it were so, it was easy to understand that 
he would write no line nor make any sign that 
would give the proud old man a clue to the 
truth. 

“ Percy’s chance of success lies in the success 
of that contract,” and her eyes brightened 
through the glisten of tears, “and of course, if 
he were to offend his father that stern old man 
might withdraw him from the work. That is 
how it is, How stupid—how unkind of me te 
misjudge him, 1 had ao right to listen to Fred 
Crosby, nor to anyone. J had no right to be- 
lieve anything. My husband would never forgive 
me if he thought I had doubted him. I can 
hardly forgive myself.” 

Fanny determined, on consideration, that she 
had better not see Fred Crosby next evening. 

She was well aware that Percy, though he was 
too proud for jealousy, and had perfect faith ia 
her, would disapprove of her meeting her old, 
humble eweetheart by appointment, no matter 
what the motive, and she resolved wisely to hear 
nothing that, in the nature of a secret, would re- 
quire to be kept from him. 

Little things, innocent enough in themselves, 
but eure to be productive of soreness of —_, 
are sure to slip out at unguarded momenta, Even 
the most discreet have unguarded momenta. 

So r Fred, dressed in his Sunday beet, 
walked up and down that well-trodden gravel 
path for several hours on that nextevening. He 
was very patient over it. He had hurried home 
from work, and dressed himself with much 
nervous rapidity, and it was hard to be dis- 
appointed after all. 

He grew rather tired when the sun went down ; 
he had tredden out his own footprints over and 
over again, and rested several times on the seat 
where he sat with Fanny on the previous evening, 
and still she did not come. 

The same people paseed and repassed him, the 
same swans sailed up the river, and the came tal! 
Life Guardsman walked peacefully by the side of 
the same nursemaid wiih the same perambulator ; 

re was even the same fanatic in a miaute 
outrigger, pulling hitaself into shape and out of 
breath, precisely as he had done twenty-four hours 
before. 

And there were no signs of Fanny. The 
fanatic left his outrigger ; the nursemaid went 
home; her tall and peaceful warrior-lover de 
parted to his beer and singing-room, and the 
swans sailed up to the quiet waters beyond the 
chaine, The stars came out ; first in single silver 
dots, then in faint clusters, but Faony did not 


appear. 

“T's too bad,” said Fred. “She often used 
to play me tricks when that Emily White was 
with her ; keep me waiting at some corner while 
they went another way ; but 1 thought she was 
serious last night. She made a fool of me, 
promised to come just to get rid of me,” 

He grew revkless, and lit his pipe ; turned the 
skirts of his frock-coat aside, and stuck his handa 
in hie trousers pockets. He put his hat low on 
his forehead, and strode up and down the path 
defiantly. It would have fared ill with anyone 
whoran against Mr. Frederick Crosby just then, 

“Yos,” he muttered, savagely, ‘ she’s too niuch 
of a lady for me, even as she is. She will stick 
to that villain to the very last, and when he 
deserte her for good it willserve her right. She 
won't gef'any pity from me then.” 

The young carpenter felt deeply aggrieved 
before he spoke in that strain. He was dis- 
appointed, His love for Fanny was filled with a 
tenderness quite beyond his power of expression. 
He knew how much he cared for her. The mind 
was superior to the man, and the mind pictured 
to him what a pleasant home his home would 
be if Fanny was thereas Mrs, Fred. The instinct 
within him understood how her delicate grace 
and refinement would give tone and beauty to 
his fireside, 


(To be continued.) 
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FACETLA. 


Erna: “ You ought to have seen Jack when 
he proposed.” Stella: “ Oh, I've eeen bim,” 

‘Ts hea lover of music?” “I think not. At 
least, he never sviaces any reluctance to sing.” 

DasHaway: “ strange that Castleton will never 
accept a cigar 1 offer him,” Gleverton. “He 
must have done so once,” 

“ Ture is one sign that should be placed over 
every ‘etter-box.in the city.” “ Whatis that?” 
** Post no bilia,’’ 

Donson: “Can your daughter play the pianot” 
Subbuls (wearlly) : “I don't know whether she 
can or not, but she does.” 

Jinks: “I understand you were pretty well | 
off before you were married?” Blinks: ‘* Yes; 

mut I didn’t know it.” 

Sar: “A woman at thirty has no future.” 
Fe; True. No matter how long she lives she | 
will still be thirty.” 

**Iv's almoat disgueting to see the maunishairs 

. hirler takes on.” “What ia ¢ 


Acrsorn: “I have come toask you what you 
think of my mélodrama!"” Theatrical i es 9 
(handing it back): “It’s too mellow, my friend ; 
it’s spoiled.” 

Winston : " What do people “mean when they 
my of a girl that she is ‘quaint’?” Wonston: 
“They mean usually that it is charitable not to 
express their real opinion of her,” 

Hoxory Guest: “I'd like to have a sprig of 
parsley with this sirloin.’ ‘Waiter: “Sorry, sir, 
but the bunch of parsley we've been usin’ to-day 
was eb up by the last man that had steak.” 

“ Jorxs’s baby has not lived very. long.” 
* Dear me! Lam sorry to hear that, What was 
the cause of death!” “ Dead! Who saidit was 
dead ? i said it had not lived long, It was born 
only last week |” 

“T Uspgestannd the critics showed your poems 
a vreat deal of consideration,” said the ‘caustic 
young woman, “ Why, they didn’t say a word 
about them,” replied the young man, “ That's 
what [ meant.” 

Visyron (at blind asylum): "I thought this 
institution was for both sexes, but J see only 
men here. Have you no female inmates?” 
Matron: “Oh, plenty of them ; but they've all 
been rented out for chaperons,” 

Lavy: “ Is Mrs, Brown ai home?” Maid-of 





ist 2 diag 
ow?” “Learning to sharpen a lead peacil.” 
“Tory married in haste,” said he, “ And, of 
sourse, repented at leisure,” said she. “ No.” 
“Not” “No, They repented the same way.” 
McSwatrers: ‘When was your wife's laat 


birthday }”’ 
ago.” 

P Mara: “Isn't 
Dickey Neverpay has on /” 
for his tailor ” 

Wire: “There c 
or my woiacuits t 


McSwitters: ‘A, good many years 


St. James's: ‘‘Yes; 


mes that trampI gare some 
the other day.” Ttusband 
“Tmposeible! hie must be his ghort.’ 

He: “My views on bringing up a family——’ 
She: “ Never mind your views, dear. I'll bring 
up the family. You go and bring up the coal,’ 

Mr. Srortiy (4ft. Sin., to Miss Beauti) : “ Yes, 
Iam proud to say I am a self-made man.” Miss 
Reauti’s Little Brother: “ Why dida’t you make 

nore of you while you were about it}” 

Mrs. De Fasaion; “ Who is this Mrs, New- 
comer who haa moved into the house mext door 
to. you? Isshe respectable?” Mra, De Style : 
‘Oh, perfectly. She married for money,” 

Hovusreesrar: “Half the things you wash 
are torn topieces,”” Washerwoman: “ Yes, mum; 
but when a thing is torn in two or more pieces, I 
coun) them as only one piece, mum.” 


Bacov: “I kuew that man Carr would make 
his way to the front.” Edgar: “And has he t” 
“Why, yes; he started as a conductor on 8 


®outh London tramcar, and now he’s a driver !"’ 


Miss Swaxspown (at the ball): “I wonder 
what is the aame of that fellow I jush danced 
‘with 7” Miss Taffeta : “ Lheard him call himself a 
martyr.” 

Jenyayy (to lady who arrived a little late ab 
the sewing circle): “ Hxcuse me, madam, but 
I'd advise you to wait a few minutes. . Just now 
they ore talking about you.” 

* Wo's your friend?” he aeked, aa his.com 
panion pauded and lifted his hat.to a lady who 
drove by. “That isn't a friend,” said the other 
man, absent-mindedly, ‘“ That's my wife." 

“Ts young Flyiagwedge practising law?” ix 
quired Brown. “I think not. He was admitted 
to the bar, but [ think heis practising «conomy;” 
Jones replied 

Gosusc: “ Barber, my skia is tender. I 
wish you'd shave me down, not up.” — Irish 
Barber: “Down, is it? Bure, sor, there's 

thing else but down to shave |” 

Pracrics, Aonr: “Do you think you are 
qualified to become the wife of a poor man t” 
Sweet Girl: “ Oh, you; it’s all fixed. We are to 
live in a cottage, aud I know how to make cot- 
tage-pudding. 

A oonn old Scotch lady once asked her nephew; 
a poor preacher, whom nabody cared to hear: 
‘James, why did you enter the ministry?” 
“Because I was called,” he replied, “‘ James,” 
gaid the old lady, anxiously, “are you quite. eure 
it wasn't some ether noise you beard $” 


that a very expeusive auit | 


| Cora: “They're sweet f 


all-work: “No’m.” “Can you tell me when she 
will be at home!" “As soon as she gets the 
Trawing-room dusted, mum, an’ she’s almost 
finished now.” 

‘* Waat is more awful to.contemplate,” said 
lecturer, glaring about him, “ than the relentless 
power of the maelstrom?” . Auda henpecked- 
looking man inthe rear of the building sofiy 
replied, “ Femalestrom.” 

“Mamma, when Willie has 9 toothache, you 
take him to the dentist to have it filled, don’t 
you!” asked Tommy.“ Yes, dear,” said’ mamma. 
| * Well, I've got a stummickache, Don’t you 
| think we'd better go te the vonfectioner’s }"” 
Dora : ‘‘ How do you like my new slippers?” 
I shall have to geb & 
pair like them.” Dora: ‘I am afraid you are 
too late. When I got these yesterday there were 
no larger sizes left.” 

Bsxspy : “Have you named the baby yet?” 





Teazer: “No; and ['m not to.” Beeshy : 
| * What! not goirg to name the baby?” Teazer: 
| “I didn’t way that, I said I wasn't going to 


name it ‘yet.’ [intend to call him Joha.” 

Tre amall son and heir had. been.sent into the 
garden to fetch a stick with which he was to be 
punished. After some Seleg he returned, saying, 
with a sigh: “ Couldn’t find a stick, mover ; but 
here's a little stone you might frow at me.” 

Mus, Nuwkp (returning from. an. absence of 
two weeks): “Are you really sad when I’m, 
away, Ferdinand ?”. Mr, Nuwed (who. »means 
every. word of it): ‘ Matilda, I. never rely 
megnncinten what married life was until you 

eft me.” 

Favurr eyes ‘Why’ don't yow have your 
igatye further from your houses, Googan}”’ 
Escgen ; “ Phwat for, yer'riverence?.”) “Because 
it's unhealthy.” “ Divil) a -bit, yer riverénce! 
The pig has niver bad «a sick day-since he woe 
born,” 





“Mr Sranate,” she murmured; “do you re- 
roetaber when ia 1894, we sab up to watch the 
; mew year conte in?” * Yes” ‘he replied, 
| rapturously. “ Well—don’t you—don’s you-———” 
i Don't I what?” “Don’t you think we are 
| beginning rather early this year }” 

Tak wayworn man had fallen io the street’ in 
a swoon, The usual crowd ‘gathered, and the 
uatial man-who-knows-what-to-doshouted “Stand 
| back atid give him air.” The wayworh man 
up.. “ Air!” said. he with fine acorn, “ Air! 
What yer talking about? Wher I din’t had 
nothin” but air for tree days {" 

Busnvess Man: “Can you write shorthand?” 
Applicant : "Yes, sir.” “ How many words 5 
minute?” “I never counted ’em; but, the other 
day, when my wife found in my overcoat. pocket 
a letter which she gave me to poat last week, I 
| took down every word she uttered as fast as 





A,: “ Waeat's the matter? You look very 
serious,” Bi“ Well, that’s the way I feel, 
I’ve just Yost a hundred pounds on the Stock 
Exchanges.” A.; ‘Oh, cheer up, old fellow, and 
take things as. they come.” B.: “Great Scott, 
man! any fool can take things as chey come. 
What I find it bard to do is to part with things 
as they go.” 


A prorzssor w:. te a paper entitled " Ancient 
Methods of Filtration,” which was advertised a: 
* Ancient Methods of Flirtation."» He was 
chaffed by @ Iady friend on the mistake. “Oh, 
professor, do give us your lecture on * Ancient 
Methods of. Flirtation’” “Ab; Miss —-,” 
answered the professor, who was a bachelor 
"that lecture can only be delivered toa single 
auditor at s time, and must be illustrated with 
experiments.” :: 

A omrvary old Scotch indy was once protesting 
against the resignation of her » pastor, The 
worthy man tasted sweetness in her words, but 
wishing modestly to comfort her in the though: 
that all was not lost in his departure, bid her no: 
to worry. ' You'll geb » better man after I'm 
gone.” Bub how was the fineedgeof her com- 
pliment taken off by her remonttrating reply : 
‘Na, nal We've had four pastors already, snd 
every one’s been worse than the rest !’’ 


“Tre last time I met your dear huaband he 
etopped. and to me with such a sunny 
greeting that {was the happier for it all day 
ong,” said a sympathetic plain friend to an 
inconsolable young widow, “ Yes, that was just 
like David,” ste replied, still oblivious to every- 
thing except her loss. “There Was. no woman 10 
humble, or homely, or unattractive, or dull, but 
that he could find something pleasant to say to 
her, and would take pains to say it,” 


Be hay recent — weather a owes! 
7 kindness to open kitchen’ for 
the relief of some er gece in of the 
district. One cold morning, after ha filled 
their basins full of steamiog hot, sho 
noticed one little boy, who having been among 
thone firet served, hadalready finished his portion, 
whereupon she at once proceeded to ask him if 
he would care to have any more. 7 ow hoa 
the un teful youngster, ‘more soup.|, When's 
the egies on?” bey aie) 
Mn. Duwsneton, who ia tos eooncmical to keep 
any extra collar buttons on hand, aud who de- 
votes. good share of his matin moments te hunt- 
ing for these wayward essentials of male attire, 
startled his wife the other bya more 
than casual ovérfiow: of © emphatic |: ; 
“ What's the matcer now?” she asked, “ 
enough !” hé returned with a series of paralytic 
} SOEPS. ‘T've’ swallowed my collar button |” 
‘Thenuk eas |" out Mrs. Dumble- 
ton. ‘For oned im your life you kuow where 
ie ie! p wait 
Ascen: “ What is that curious machine that 
Lord So-and-so* has’ had constructed en yout 
recommendation’? He tells me the thing cont a 
lot of raotey, but he is ted at its beneficial 
effect on his health,” fg ib for 1” “Erades 


(Lord ‘So-and-do’s medigal adviser): “ The 
machine is intended ‘to fresh air from 
outside into the close: and » 


i 
his lordship most of his ti : 
“Yes, but wouldn't ft do just as well if-the 
windows See pea Oi vs 


but my occupation as his ji amily doctor 

would be gone if I dared to suggest anything so 

simple,” jes Pens ia ae Mp 
Maa, De Tortrowran : 





would not encourage thas mb young 
ard to come. hers so “" Mise 
3s “Why, tatata, haven't yu Réaed 





\ she said them.” “You'll do,” 
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SOCIETY. 


Tar Duke and Duchess of York will go back 
to York Cottage on June 1st for about a fort- 
night. 

Tun Brat State Concer6 and the first State 
Dall will take place ab Buckingham Palace shortly 
before. Whitsuntide. .The second bal! and the 
second concert are nodto be given until the 
beginning of July. es 

jv is stated that the Queen’s sister-in-law, the 
Duchess Dowager of 5 and Gotha, has 
accepted an invitation given herby the Queen te 
visit her at Windsor or Balmoral. 

Tru Priace Regent of Bavaria has resolved to 
erect @ a oe votive chapel, at the cost of 


gome £20,000,-0n..the. borders of the lake of 
Starvberg, close to the spot where the ill-starred 
King Louis was dro 

Tus Duchess and her tera will reside at 


the Chiteau of Rheinharda in the Thur- 
ingian Forest, during July and. August, and the 
Deke will join them there after his “cure” at 
Kiasingen. 

iz is the cuatom in Rome when children are 
being buried thatthe hearse used be all white, 
picked owt with gold ; the coachmen, bearers, foot- 
men, &¢., este: oan the in te fe ag Pata 
white pow Ww whole page giving 
one the idea of being about to take part in some 
masquerade or. gala ceremony, . 

Ir is probable that the betrothal of ihe young 
Princess Alexandra of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha to 
Prince Ernest cf Hohenlohe-Langeaburg, eldest 
son of Prince Hohenlohe-Langenburg, Statihalter 
of Aleace- Lorraine, will shortly take place, The 
bridegroom in posse is already connected with 
our Royal family eth, as he is a grandson of 
Princesa Feodore of Hobenlohe, daughter of the 
Duchess of Kent. by her first. marriage to the 
Prince of Leiningen, and half-sister of the Queen. 
The Princess Alexandra is not’ seventeen until 
September. Ist, but is acconiplished and 
charming, the Duchess of 
that all her children are» trai 
earliest childhoo@® to take their places in the 
great world without any mawvaise honte or undue 
diffidence. Prince Ernest will be thirty-two on 
a sy oe. ne 

HE two tinental railway carriages used b’ 
the Queen, forming saloon and bedroom fe 
very richly upholstered ia a Deige-coloured 
silk with silver thread, and woven with the 
design of the rose, shamrock, and thistle. In 
thie ealoon there is a high blue silk arm-chair 
for the Queen, and’ a lower arm-chair for 
Princess. Beatrice, aud a eng. Pine settee. with 
cushions, and an extra for: Princess 
Victoria, - Beyond this saloon, at the extremity, 
are two fixed chairs, easily converted into bed 
and here the first footman and Scotch attendant 
live and sleep when travelling. On the other 
side there is a small » Which joins. the 
saloon with the Queen's bed and dressing-room ; 
beyond this ate the maide’ Reoummods- 
tion and F Dayo There are two beds for the 
Queen aud her daughter emailer than as hospital 
be. But ‘om room The whale ie tea on 
harrow-yaoge lines, W uti- 
fully fe a venti from the top, 
auc s* “thesouteide alr can come it, so aleo 
doee the black ike from the -engine, for 
‘ue silver beige eilk-paddecd ceiling is near 
the ventilator and quite. dirty, water 
jor the lavatories is in tanks oa the roofs of the 
carriages, Electric bells are placed,, all the 
a and ber one a pe ge ) with the 
nen-wer ven! another with the maids. A 
lade iy entation aed on 0" Leeda ek an 
Casy descent at the stations, Thewhole errange- 
ment cost £8,000 some twenty years ago, and hag 
4 special attendant to leok after it it the year 
‘ound, This attendant is a Belgian working 
engineer, and in cage of the slightesb mishap -he 
is at hand to remedy ft Every two hours dur- 
ing the Queen's journey, the train stops for. five. 
“nutes, ahd always travels less quickly. d 
‘he night. Besides which, the train. 
“adenery Guring: the. Q 
morning toilet, ive 


mind | 


STATISTICS. 


Ovr railway tunnels cost. on an 
£200 a yard, 

‘Te modern system of fortification was adopt- 
ed about 1500, 

To keep a racehorse in even moderate condition, 
with proper attendants, coste about £325 a 
year. 

From 1387 to 1881. Russia went. 624,000 per- 
sone to Siberia, fully 100,000 relatives of prie- 
a ps Be FRY the oxiles of their own 

wil i 


THE rainiest part in the’ world is Cherrapingi, 
in Assam, where the a hae 561 for fifteen 
years has been 492 In 1861 it, was 


905, 





average 





GEMS. 


CuaNnce generally favours the prudent, 

Justice to one is mercy to thousands, 

Tur rich are more envied by those who have a 
little than by those who have nothing, 

An obstacle isnot. something. put in a man’s 
path to block him; itis something put there to 
make him climb up and over, if he cannot move 
it away. 

In the good and great man the noble enthusi- 
asm of early life is mellowed and tempered by the 
reason jud t of later years, and the 
result is invaluable. “Both eonditions are good, 
both natural, neither should be cepreciated ; 
they are the marks of the finest type of man-—~ 
the one in his youth, the other in maturity, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Crumesry Patrims.—Fill small patty pans 
with oysters, season with , Salb and several 
whole allspice. Spread top with bread- 
crumbs which have fried in butter, and bake 
in a hot oven five minutes. Put sprige of parsley 
on each patty. » 


Sreamun Egos.—Butter ® deep pie tin, and 
break carefully into it as. many eggs as needed, 
Sprinkle them with pepper, salt and bits of 
butter ; place them in’ a steamer over boiling 
water until done. This will be found better than 
poaching them, especially if cooked for an in- 
valid. 

Baxep Prune Poppise.-~Waeh, one pound of 
prunes, Cover with a pint of cold water and 
soak over night, Put two tablespoonfuls of sago 
into one pint of water and soak also over night. 
Next morning add te the prunes the juice of one 
lemon, one cup of sugar and the soaked sago, 
itis desired, the prunes may be stoned before 
adding the other ingredients, Mix well and turn 
into a baking-dish. Cover the top of the dish 
and stand in the oven for tw minutes. Then 
remove the cover and let it forten minutes 
longer, Serve with plain cream, 

‘ Baxep Seca hme & roe, gr patting 
into a sbewpan | one teadpoonful tand 
a quart of boiling water, cock for ten minutes. 
Take the roe from the boiling water and, putting 
it in a bow! of cold water, cut it in slices about 
au inch thick. When cold, wipe dry aud season 
with haifa ul of salt and alittle pepper. 
Put.a heaped ta nfl of butier in a frying 
and put on the fire, When so hot that it 
as teem tooo, Gahadanie onful of 
pr are he su 0d gay 4a halt » 
covuler the stove a & 
vith enale a ae on at ¥ a 
a little salt, a ane pepper and & 
wieens lemon-juice,. Put the roe in a 
all eacalop and. pour ‘the sauce over it, 

By a 

ear 
a 


with. bits of butter, 


rae & bread-crumbs over 
_strew 





ween’s evening and | 
# bitte 2 aR 4 


moderate oven for ee and 


‘setve in the dish in which it is bak 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tux electric wires of a French railroad are 
80 arranged that they cam be used for tele- 
graphing or telephoning. 

Campric was first introduced into England 
during the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The 
firet piece imported was presented to the Virgin 
Queen to make a ruff for her neck, 

(x Jewish marriages the woman is always 
placed to the right of her mate.’ With every 
other nation of the world her place in the cere- 
mony is to the left, 

Tug widow’s cap is as old as the days of Julius: 
Coser, An edict of Tiberius. commanded. ali 
widows to wear the cap under penalty of a heavy: 
fine and imprisonment, 


Tra first work printed on shorthand writing 
was by Dr. Timothy Bright, of Cambridge, in 
1698, who dedicated it to Queen Elizabeth, under 
the title of “ An Act of Short, Swift, and Secret 
Writing by Character.” 

THERE are doors in some old houses of Holland 
which were, in former days, mever used cxcept 
for weddings and funerals, After the bride and 
greorm had passed, the door was nuiled up to 
awalt the next occasion, 


Wary a prince of the Austrian royal family 
dies, hie horse follows the funeral covered with 
black cloth and lame isone hoof. The lamencas 
is produced by driving a nail through the hore- 
shoe. This is the sign of ihe deepest possible 
mourning, 

Exwavustive experiments in the cultivation of 
tea are soon to be made in Russia, The Czar is 
personally interested in the plan, and experts are 
arranging for the cultivation of the plant in the 
western limites of the Caucasuz, where the tem- 
perature is much the same as that in which the 


‘| plant growe in China. 


Eivgry year number cf boys are sent from 
Siam by the king to England to learn different 
things. One learns upholstery, ove learns type- 
writing, one learns languages, one Jearna science, 
and so on, When they return to Siam each 
takes with, him some different information to 
impart to others, 

To talk through a human bedy—or a row of 
human bodies, for the matter of that—is one of 
the weirdest of the electrician’s feats, If a tele- 
phone wire be severed, and the two ends be held 
by & person, one in each hand, but far apart, it is 
quite possible for two individuals to carry on o 
conyereation through the body of a medium as 
readily and aa distinctly as if the line bad been 
properly connected, 

Amon«q civilized nations the wearing of earrings 
by men has been by no means nacommon, ae it 
has been shown that in early English days some 
of the most distinguished courtiers bedecked their 
ears with very costly specimens, Shakspeare is 
said to heve worn them, and Charles 1. ia reputed 
to-have een the owner of a magnificent pair of 
pearl earrings, which he bequeathed to- his 
daughter on the day before he was executed, 

TRE intelligent and persevering Scotch collie is 
the dog trained for service in the German army. 
His equipment consists of a strong collar with « 
leather pocket for letiers, a smail waterproof 
blanket for his rest at night, and two pockets 
containing a small surgeon's outfit, linen, medi- 
cines and a emall amount of dog biscuit. The 
entire loadsis less than ten pounds, and can be 
easily carried: by the dog for days. His services 
are most important in the search for the wounded 
or dead ; he often brings first help to s eoldier 
fallen in brush or underwood aud completely 
hidden from sight; he makes an excellent courier, 
and runs from hospital to enmmand or vice versa, 
faithfally delivering mesgages intrnsted to his 
care as fast 28 a cavalryman, with much less 
davger to both courier and message. A large red 
cross’ marke each side pocket, and designates his 
Sonnection with the sanitary and relief corps. He 
also carries @ small lantern on his back, to enable 
the litter bearer to follow bim in the search for 





the wounded or dead in the darkness of night. 
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THE LONDON BEADER. May 25, 1895. 
ae ee 

8. D.—A red sunset foretells ~y weather, s Senenae it Dicsy.—The proper title of the Mayor of London is 
NOTICES | 0 CORRESPONDENTS indicates that the air towards the west, from which M The title of lord has been used 
, * rf quarter —_ may geuerally be expected, contains little | in the City from time immemorial. the old books of 
_—— chotatere the Oity ood enapey tn suction of an Se Seay eee, 

Mantya.—Go to a doctor. Vartaw,—Treasure-trove is any money, bullion, and and the aldermen a» 
. GR ’ . the like, found in the earth, or otherwise hidden, the —The straw plait used for hate and 
H. G.—Really we could nos, owner of which is not known. The word comes from is chiefly made in the counties of Bedford, 


J. 0. A.—Consult a sollcitor. 

Puir.—A J P. le a magistrate. 

Inquizrn.—-We make no charge whatever. 
Mumniz.—Light grey would not be unbecoming. 

@. V.— Purchase « shilling guide to the Civil Service. 
Lavrence,—You had better get it done by s solicitor. 


glen ate have no knowledge of the indivi- 
u . 


Haroio.—Write to the secretary; there are several 
ways. 


Oowstant Reapsa.—A penny stamp is sufficient for 
the receipt. 

Lover or tre “‘Lowpow Reapser.”—No convicts are 
now sent to any part of Australia. 


IowornantT.—It is the superior who gives the cue to the 
oferior. 


Howaarp.--Among a number your bashfulness would 
escape notice. 


_ Grorce.—All degrees of cousins, from the first to the 
leat, can lawfully warry. 


Dors.—Your handwriting {+ very pretty as well as 
very neat. 


Amaitiovs.—The dramatic art is 
half starving actors. 

Iypiaxant.—You certainly seem to have reasonable 
— for complaint. 


R. T.—No nvtans of sacertajnin except by writing to 
the owners direct. we we J 


Eante.—The church spire originated about theeleventh 
century. i 


M. §8.—Dahomey is the smallest state in Africs, It 
has 4,000 square miles. 


Oup Reapzr.--Apply to the es ‘of the department 
in Civil Service you wish to join 

DovurircL —Any pera sited muy lawfully arrest any 
person £0 improperly at! 

X. L.—If the book or api ng buy has not been 
copyrighted you can do as you li 


R. P.—If you object to be ‘so doing give notice to 
the parties to cut them back 


overcrowded with 





Awxiovs.—It is quite tipeighte for us to undertakes | 


to give private repties to correspondents. 


Incoaniro,—On such topics people should think deopiy 
before pronouncing dectsive opinions. 


Beresy.—When fried in the dripping drain them well 


mo sieve close to the fire; then serve, 


Gi.arrRt.—Only about one tn a hundred who try to 
become authors suceeed in the perilous attempé. 


Sorure -—-We should aivise you to have it done at the 





dyer'’s. They understand preserving the colours. 


Curtous.-—Rainbows are sometimes formed at pight | 
by the moonlight; but they are not so bright as those 
eeon in the daytime. 


Juprra.—The primrose fs one of the earliest flowera 
ef spring, end in the language of flowera denotes child- 
hood, 

Tarvor.—It would not be etiquette for a gentleman 
to present flowers to a lady with whom he was only 
alightly acjuainted 

L 8. W.—Money is said to owe ita name to Moneta, 
a title of Juno, in whose temple Roman money was first 
coined 


Cuistnten, —Borax will soften water for toflet purposes 
A teaspoonful of powdered borax te a glaseful of water 
will make about the right solution. 


Mcrprep.--Practice scales until your intervals sre 
correct, then study easy pieces until you have learned 
io read without help. 


Nep,—It does not last for more than forty years, or 
seven years after death of the author in any case; you 
can do what you like with it safely. 


F. B.—As long aa it is not used for a dishonest pur- 
pove you toay call yourself by any name you like, quite 
legally, without registering it in any way. 

Hovszwirs.—Oonstant dusting, brushing, and plenty 
ot fresh air are the best proventives, A little used room 
is their favourite 


Troustrp Morrer.—Take him to a physician, not a 
daaler in spectacl-s —have his eyes examined, and get 
him glassee if he neods them. 


Genarn.—-Stalemate In chess is when a player cannot 
move ~~ plece or pawn without exposing his king to 
check—the xing, of course, not baing already in check. 


Oxx woo Wasts ro Kyow,—A man found not guilty 
ef a crime tz England or freland cannot be put on trial 
again for same crime even though fresh evidence against 
him is found. 


Parry Poin.--Powdered emery and sweet ofl will 
remove the rust. A short-haired with a piece of 
ald felt or carpet under is a good implement, but it isa 
troublesome job. job. 


treasure and trove, to find. 


G. B.—We are not aware of any way in which the 
young man could work bo pumege eokte South Africa, 
except he can get a job on board ship as plumber ; there 
are no offers going just now of free passages for any one. 


Garraups.—You might try “ it well over 
with strong washing soda ae and at once 
spo oll tease of the soda @ with cleau water, 
Then wipe ange and “low it to Tred till perfectly dry. 


Wavaeriry.--You might give the letter to a leading 
auctioneer to sell, and we think it would command a 
fair price, but Scott's handwriting is by no means rare, 
so do not expect too much, 


Amaitrous ALeeRT.—To become an actor one must 
have decided natural talent and study very hard. The 
best way is to go in a good company in some unim- 
portant cspacity—grow up in the business as it were. 


GLEN ALAN. 


Yee beand ead veya and hunter steed, 
elvyn ranges o 

The mighty wooas: cuasig the oaks, 
Along the velvet clover. 


And hunters score with him do ride, 
Though game is scarce and eby ; 

But ven son decks his saddle- 

While yet the sun is high, 


With speech of light and airy tone 
The hunters homeward rid: 

And now a sweet and graceful boy 
Rides at Lord Kelvyu's side, 


Glen Alan, in a forest bred, 

Of noble blood and high, 

Kuew not his knightly crest and shield 
Till thirteen years went by. 


By faithtal carles the bo 
e pine ens Fete nd 


to send the shaft 
Benlont toe to hee aor tree. 


All on a day when forth they rode 

To bear the mavis wing: 

A neighbour spoke this word of fire ! 
" Ride out to meet your king! 


‘' The foe hath stormed the city where 
The king is wont to hide, 
And he requires of trusty men 
‘A hundred at his aide.” 


Glen Alan"heara the sounding word, 
He bears the clarion’s voice ; 

Ge quits the forest ahadows, for 

He has no other choive. 


was taught 


Scarce had the boy departed when 

A hasty arrow flew 

Aod struck Lord Kelvyn's fiery ateed— 
The steed his master threw. 


= = ign Bes ad 23: son 
© fore vids 8) > 
Alas! that such s oe to auch 
A sorrow Could have led ! 


Disuzarrenzp.—An accomplished housekeeper is nob 
made in a day, and good cookery is an art which it takes 
time to acqutre. Those to whom gen dispense your 
> maa should be less critical in thelr observa- 
tions. 


P. H.—The habit of wearing the pigtail has been 
univereal in China since 1644, when the present dynasty 
came tuto power by couquest. it was then decreed 
that all men, of whatever or rank, should wear 
the pig-tail to show their loyalty. 


Verer.—After a will has been proved i 
the Wide Registry Office. It may be afterwards iu- 
ogee by a0y person on Le ag of a fee of Is., anda 
copy of it obtained on paying Is. for every seventy 
wo 


Janet.—Slightly diluted hydrochloric acid rubbed on 
with a brusb or feather, and as soon as the stains are 
removed weil rinee the pot with clean cold water; be 
careful not to drop the acid about, it burns and is 
poiyonous. 


Auec.—It is imgsastble ta ir you to get ‘out, either to 
colonies or States, withou' your passage, 
if you did get out, 

out there just now is even worse than at 
home, and as far as the st ais haya to revive at 
home much sooner than in the colonles 


Francesca.—Remember that fashion may be carried 
te extremes, and that it is not ee ee ae 
snd joule, fon, fe eaieein ne or aasttnens bois 
in the realms of hig e mus very 
tiresome to society hmm bende = Be assured that 
life may be enjoyed without the excesses which are too 





agt to be indulged tm hy, the doveters ot.mietieg, 


Docke and Ei ford. A is made 
young girls ao oe own le ao, in B 


shire, is the centre of the straw bonnet manufacture. 
Very Axxiove.— 
an ene tee ae eres in this line is the 
— ng gd tire Le tranalating 
books, which, unless has orders for them, woul 
Te comey sie nasil eecoaainaiinn oieiaee. 
Mariow.—Pensions are supposed to be granted to 
widows ani children who have no other means of sup- 


E 


port. The ceases at the of the widow, 
and pro would cease at the of @ minor 
ebild if she had been drawing one for any number of 
years, : 

Vostet a enene a little weak solution 4 eon 4 
acid a: with a sponge, and then sponged 
es ein elon restore the colour, but very 


& 
con sethine wall aed as it frequently is the reault of 
0 aang of poliah 


rine seek Sie 

min w 

if oer prone to to depression and gloom 
us deeper in woe and despair. 

influences as you represent yoursll to be 

select only those possessed of guy hearts f 


i 
a 


Canotimz.—The only certain remedy for moths in 


furniture {a to rip out stuffing and destroy the eggs of 
the insect invaders ; but short of that you maygo round 
the of hair or leather covering, raising it 
pre y= she bot ~_ ; Soe turpentine with Pe ge 
8 or brush ; covering aguin, ws 
thing you will not have much further trouble with the 
moths, 

ee acupful of ry until it is quite pen 
then take two eggs, one cupful of powdered sugar, an 
one ou al of mail and stir all together ; then add the 
rice. six nice apples, stice small, and place them 
in the bottom of the oe eee dish ; pour the rice cus 
tard over them, and oem ish in a moderately heatet 
oven long soon ee yor ps Kat the pudding 
while warm, with crear. 

B. 8. praia size of the glasa the sub- 
ject you mean to paint. Fasten this at each ond of the 
glass with , OF any cement to prevent it from 
slipping. with some very black — a 
varnish, draw with a fine camel's peneil very 


: 


lightl ‘the outlines sketched on the Aa vd 

reflected on the glass. When the 

colour and shade your figures; but observe to temper 
your colours with strong white varnish. 

Mro —To mull wine grate half a nutmeg into one 
pint of any wine preferr our 
with loaf sugar; set it over fire, and when it bo 
atir in it the yolks of four eggs, well beaten ; add te 
them first a little cold wine, and then stir them gra 
dually into the heated wine ; then pour ft all backwards 
and forwards several times while it is quite hot, and it 

will become thick. Serve it ta coffee-cupe with hot 
toast. Soractimes the wine is poured over the toast. 


Neavovs Nap.—Practice differs eo much in different 
tion of best 
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ae an i i and Vounes are in print, 
oe 


Tar INDEX ro Vou. LXIV. ts Now Ready; Price Ons 
Penny, post-free, Three-halfpence. 
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